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AT THE HOTEL NEW YOR 


“You must be well known here at the New 
Yorker, Mr. Stone.” said a visitor to a guest, 
after the waiter had addressed Mr. Stone by 
name. “Do you stop here often?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Stone, “but I’m going to after 
this. Been here twenty minutes and they seem 
to know me better than most hotels where I 
have stayed twenty times or more. I like being 
a person, not just a room number.” 

It’s more than subtle flattery, this way we have 
of calling you by name. For your name really 
means something to us. All of us. From the 
bellman who politely inquires, “Were you ex- 
pecting any mail or telegrams, Mr. Stone?” To 
the sunny-voiced telephone girl who wakes you 
with, “Good morning, Mr. Stone, it’s seven- 
thirty.” To the friendly Cashier with her plea- 
sant, sincere, “Thank you, Mr. Stone.” 


Personalized service, we call it. And it calls 
for considerable keeping-on-our-toes, what with 
the host of people we're hosts to every day. 
But we feel it makes our welcome seem a de- 
gree warmer . . . our contact a shade cooler 
. . . our hospitality a little more friendly .. . 
your stay a lot more pleasant in every way. 


It’s something which helps 
you sense immediately that 
you're among friends, when- 
ever you visit the New 
Yorker. A_ feeling that 
isn’t changed when the time 
comes to say goodbye. For 
even when you get your 
statement you find the warm 
spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality, too. 


25% reduction 


to diplomatic and 
consular service 


NOTE: the special rate 
reduction applies only to 
rooms on which the rate 
is $4 a day or more. 


HOTEL NEW 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue . . .... =. +. New York City 
, Directed by National Hotel Management Company, Inc., Ralph Hitz, President 
Private Tunnel from Pennsylvania Station 
Other Hotels Under Same Direction: 
NETHERLAND HOTEL, CINCINNATI : BOOK-CADILLAC, DETROIT : CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
HOTEL VAN CLEVE, DAYTON : HOTEL ADOLPHUS, DALLAS : HOTEL NICOLLET, MINNEAPOLIS 
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“SANTA” SHIPS SERVE 


NEW YORK 
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IT HAS been proved that Firestone has no equal in 
the development and manufacture of safe tires. A leading 
university conducted 2,350 tests which showed that the 
or High Speed Tire stops a car up to 25% 
quicker. 

You cannot afford to be without this margin of non- 
skid safety. You cannot afford to be without the blowout 
protection Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires give you. 

It was only natural that they have been on the 
winning cars for 16 consecutive years in the gruelling 
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they have been on the winning cars for eight consecutive 
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means death. 

Why risk an accident when it costs so little to protect 
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Mermaid’s Cache 


By Witiiam W. Corcoran, Consul, Vigo 


ABULOUS 
piles of 
priceless gems 
and precious 
metals, irides- 
cently radiating 
a symbolic in- 
vitation to mod- 
ern enterprise to 
take them from 
the limpid 
depths of the 
Bay of Vigo, 
their avaricious 
storehouse since 
the sinking in 
1702 of the 
Great Fleet of the Indies; together with millions 
of “pieces of eight” scintillating in cerulean shad- 
ows on the coral floor of the sea nearby; all as if 
awaiting some magic touch to lift their crystal 
prison dome; evoking retrospection of the heyday 
of Spain, of Cortez, of Pizarro, of the buccaneers, 
Henry Morgan, and the rape of Panama. Such is 
the fantastic picture reconjured up ‘by recent full- 
page announcements in the Spanish press that an- 
other attempt is about to be made by a newly 
organized enterprise to recover the famous riches, 
known as the Treasures of Rande. 

But let us back to reality, conscious that the 
tranquil beauty of the place where the Anglo- 
Dutch squadron destroyed the Franco-Spanish fleet 
some two and a quarter centuries ago, suggesting 
as it does on the land side a series of the bucolic 
masterpieces of Nicholas Poussin, Constable, Corot 
and Watteau and on the other, the sea side, the glo- 
rious light and waters of Turner, tends to lift the 
mind from the domain of fact to the realms of fancy. 


Is this vast 
treasure really 
there? Lying 
under the shal- 
low waters of 
the incompara- 
bly beautiful 
cove of Saint 
Simon, intact 
after centuries 
despite the har- 
dy and adven- 
turous mariners 
and peasants 
who people the 
nearby shores; 
these same Ga- 
licians who have played such an important part as 
pioneers in the development of the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

History, as interpreted by those who have fu- 
tilely sought and those who now propose to seek 
the treasure, gives a convincingly affirmative an- 
swer that the riches representing between twenty 
and one hundred and forty millions of dollars in 
money and in bars of gold and silver and precious 
stones are lying at the bottom of these translucent 
waters. Results of research by savants connected 
with the various enterprises, Swedish, English, 
American, French, Italian, and Spanish, which 
have made attempts to rescue the treasure, are 
added to reinforce the affirmations of the histo- 
rians. However, despite this ponderous mass of 
evidence brought to bear by those who believe that 
the fantastic wealth is intact and can be re- 
claimed, there is an important array of dissent- 
ing opinion, that the treasure was removed from 
the galleons before and during the battle and 
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ANGLO-DUTCH AND FRANCO-SPANISH FLEETS IN VIGO BAY AT THE 

BATTLE OF RANDE.-FROM AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
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that a great part of it was captured by the victors. 

That twenty-eight ships, twenty-seven Franco- 
Spanish and the other English, were sunk during 
the combat and that of the Franco-Spanish losses 
twenty were Spanish, seventeen being galleons 
laden with the wealth of the New World, are facts 
confirmed by the impartial research of the Spanish 
Vice Admiral Don Ricardo de la Guardia as out- 
lined in his book “Datos para un Cronicén de la 
Marina Militar Espanola” (Ferrol, 1914), which 
coincides in substance with the account given a 
year after the battle in a pamphlet published in 
London under the title of “Impartial Account of 
all the Material Transactions of the Grand Fleet 
and Land Forces,” and which are corroborated by 
other authorities. 

While Spain mourned the disaster of the Battle 
of Rande and France lamented the loss of some of 
her best naval units, England and Holland cele- 
brated the victory and the former boasted that, be- 

sides the 
ships taken 
as prizes, 
gold and 
silver and 
precious 
stones of an 
ap proxi- 
mate value 
of 1,200,- 
000 pounds 
sterling had 
been appro- 
priated 
from the 
Spanish 
galleons 
and depos- 
ited in the 
, Tower of 

London. 
Certain 
Spanish 
writers de- 
clare that 
the English 
and Dutch 
exagger- 
ated the 
amount of 
booty taken 
in order to 
influence 
the other 
members of 
the League. 


jelke— 
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Notable among those who voiced this opinion was 
the Jesuit geographer and historian Pedro Murillo 
Velasco, who some fifty years after the Battle of 
Rande published a “Geographia de Castilla la 
Vieja, Aragon, Cataluna, Navarra, Portugal y otras 
Provincias.” In Tome 2, pages 147 and 148 of 
that work, the learned Jesuit wrote of the combat 
as follows: 


“In the tragedy which occurred on October 22, 23 and 
24, 1702, the greater was our loss than the benefits derived 
by the English, although these in order to animate the 
members of the League and extol their operations and 
especially to compensate in some way for the loss of pres- 
tige in Cadiz published that they had taken four millions 
in booty and exaggerated the victory as having been 
gained on its merits. Two thousand Spaniards and French- 
men were killed and many wounded. The English losses 
were 800 killed and 500 wounded. They also lost one of 
their capital ships of three decks. When I passed by that 
place in 1717 I saw a wooden post fixed at the place 
where the ships had been sunk and learned that from time 
to time the inhabitants living nearby fished out pieces of 
bronze and iron.” 


It is not the purpose to argue here the pros and 
cons as to the existence of the treasure; nor would 
it be possible in such limited space to cover the 
wealth of evidence contained in historical docu- 
ments, official archives and the works of numerous 
authors in support of both sides of the question. 

Ever since those memorable days of October, 
1702, the Treasure of Rande has been fact for 
some and legend for others; sporadically its sup- 
posed existence has fired the imagination of man 
in some near or distant part of the world to a 
point beyond the ordinary, the impetus given being 
transmitted to kindred spirits and subsequently 
transfused into a marine enterprise to appropriate 
the riches. 

Apropos of the existence of the treasure in the 
domain of fiction, how many thousands of readers, 
young and old, in the far-off corners of the Western 
Hemisphere, in the East and other parts of the 
earth, of divers tongues and nationalities have 
been transported into the peaceful precincts of the 
Bay of Vigo by the delightful fantasy of Jules 
Verne in his memorable novel “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea.” For it was from the 
Treasures of Rande that Captain Nemo with his 
good ship, the imaginary submarine Nautilus, re- 
plenished his exhausted coffers for further adven- 
tures in the Seven Seas. 

While the Nautilus is riding in the waters of 
Saint Simon’s Cove at the very place where the 
great Fleet of the Indies sank, the prolific imagina- 
tion of the immortal French novelist develops the 
following dialogue between his Captain Nemo and 
the latter’s second in command, Professor Aron- 
naux: 
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Pacheco, Vigo 


VIGO, THE VICUS SPACORUM OF THE ROMANS, AND ITS BAY. THE VILLAGE OF RANDE AND THE ISLE 
OF SAINT SIMON ARE REACHED THROUGH THE STRAIT, ALSO SEEN IN THIS ILLUSTRATION. VIGO IS 
ANOTHER OF THE BAYS SAID TO BE ABLE TO HARBOR ALL OF THE WORLD’S NAVIES. 


“Let me tell you that in exploring the Bay of Vigo you 
have taken advantage over a rival concern” says the latter. 

“Which?” asks Nemo. 

“A corporation which has obtained a monopoly in the 
form of a concession from the Spanish Government to seek 
the treasures in the sunken galleons,” replies Professor 
Aronnaux. “Its stockholders are very enthusiastic because 
they anticipate fabulous benefits, since it is calculated that 
the riches herein amount to about one hundred million 
duros.” 

The Company referred to in this conversation 
was not a fictitious one; it was organized by the 
French banker, Hipolito Magen, in Madrid on 
March 15, 1868. 

The combined effort of the Frenchman and his 
partner and compatriot, M. Saint-Simon Sicard, an 
engineer, was one of the most notable of the many 
organized endeavors to lift the submerged riches; 
attempts which began several years after the fa- 
mous battle and which have been repeated at irreg- 
ular intervals ever since. M. Magen, who acquired 
the concession granted by the Spanish Government 
to David Langlands, an Englishman, was the au- 
thor of a book of which the treasure is the subject. 
The work is entitled “Les Galleons de Vigo.” Its 
author, after fixing the number of ships sunk and 
taken as prizes during the battle, quotes the report 
of his engineer associate, Saint-Simon Sicard, with 
regard to the riches involved in the Spanish loss. 
This report reads in part as follows: 

“1702. Battle between Anglo-Dutch fleet and French- 
Spanish Naval forces convoying 22 Spanish galleons laden 
with money and silver bars. Two galleons had been dis- 
charged before arrival of the English. Eight galleons were 
captured containing precious metals and other goods val- 
ued at 5,000,000 pounds sterling. Twelve galleons were 


sunk containing 514 ‘Millones de reales de vellon, equal 
to between 133 and 135 millions of francs. 

“As proof of the contents of each of the galleons sunk 
during the battle ‘continues the report’ we refer to: 

A—tThe accounts of the exporting colonies. 

B—Statements of the vanquished French and Spanish 

Admirals. 

C—Statements of the Captains of the galleons. 

D—Accounts and archives of the different government 

offices.” 

It is deemed appropriate here to emphasize that 
that author financed the project to recover the trea- 
sure and that his conclusions were naturally influ- 
enced by his wishes and those of his associates, al- 
though nothing exists to disprove his published 
statements. 

An American, A. E. Forbin, obtained a conces- 
sion from the Spanish government in 1882 in the 
name of the International Submarine Company of 
Philadelphia to dredge for the sunken riches. The 
concession was subsequently transferred in 1885 
to a concern known as the Vigo Bay Treasure 
which started working on November 20th of that 
year, and in 1889 we find a French nobleman, the 
Count de Pradere, and associates seeking the con- 
cession. In 1903 the government granted a con- 
cession to an Italian, Caballero Jose Pino and his 
associate, Professor Carlo Iberti, who organized a 
company which worked the concession irregularly 
until a comparatively recent date. Professor Iberti, 
who was connected with the several Italian enter- 
prises which spent a large sum of money and years 
of effort in fruitless attempts to recover the trea- 
sure, has written: 

(Continued to page 368) 
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The Island on the Drop Curtain 


By AIMEE TOoRRIANI 


HERE it towered—perched high above the sea 

on white chalk cliffs—the fantastic fairy city of 
Bonifacio, facing the Straits of the same name that 
separate Corsica from Sardinia. 

I stared and rubbed my eyes. Surely I knew 
those tall pointed houses with balconies, dominated 
by a fort clinging precariously to the sea washed 
rocks. I had seen them many times in my child- 
hood painted on the drop curtain of the shabby 
little theatre, where I used to be taken as a great 
treat Saturday afternoons. That is, if my behavior 
during the week had been good enough to warrant 
such a reward. 

I looked again. The town was still there. It 
towered above me. It was real though it looked 
unearthly enough with the sun shining on_ the 
roofs. It had not been rolled up by the hands of 
invisible scene shifters. I was actually approach- 
ing Corsica, a real place with flesh and blood in- 
habitants. 

But I knew better. I knew that I was really 
stepping into the drop curtain. In another moment 
I would turn the corner and penetrate the mys- 
teries of what lay beyond, while the orchestra 
tuned its squeaky fiddles, and my sister indus- 
triously munched peppermints beside me. 

This sense of unreality, of scenes on the stage 
and perpetual settings for opera or play never 
left me during my sojourn in Corsica. For how 
could there really exist anything so wildly im- 
probable, so fantastically beautiful? Never were 
glaring colors brought together into such a harmo- 
nious whole. 

The creamy white cliffs about Bonifacio are cov- 
ered with yellow flowers frail as sea foam, pro- 
tected by a sturdy purple bush, and bordered by 
mauve and pink neighbors, whose botanical names 
are unknown to me. The whole air is fragrant 
with the perfume of wild honeysuckle, of thyme 
and rosemary and lavender. 

Below lies the sea impossibly blue, shading 
into a green so vivid it sets one’s teeth on edge, 
this in turn giving way to bands of dark angry 
purple. Brown fishing boats with golden or crim- 
son sails are driven along by a stiff breeze. 

Bonifacio remembers the past and cares little 
for the present. Its narrow streets, under over- 
arching balconies, speak of feuds and dark tales 
of vengeance. It is dominated by the fort, which 
in the Middle Ages made it impregnable when it 
withstood a siege by the Spaniards with their 
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best ships. The houses are all enclosed in a 
mighty wall, which is approached by two draw- 
bridges—one over a dry moat, and the other 
along a stone road on the edge of the cliff. 

From Bonifacio I went to Ajaccio, capital of 
the Island. This is not at all the orthodox tourist 
way of doing things. By rights I should have ap- 
proached Corsica from Nice, landing in Ajaccio 
after an eight-hour sail. Or, I might have flown 
over from Antibes in a hydroplane taking about 
two hours, and paying twice as much as by 
steamer. I did none of these things. I entered 
Corsica direct from Sardinia. 

Ajaccio thrilled me. It was not so completely 
beautiful as Bonifacio, so dreamily unreal, but it 
was Napoleon’s town. The pavements had echoed 
to the hurrying footsteps of the little Bonapartes 
as they sped home late for dinner and fearful of 
the wrath to come from Madame Leticia, their 
mother. Here Napoleon went to school, and was 
teased by the other children for his untidiness 
in a rhyme, which they made up— 


Napoleon Bonaparte just like a clown 
With his stockings all hanging down. 


Of course, I visited the Napoleon Museum and 
the Bonaparte house. I imagined him dreaming 
over his lessons, and rebuking his brothers when 
they teased him-—“Be quiet, Joseph, Jerome, Louis, 
or I will not make you Kings!” 

The harbor of Ajaccio is to my thinking the 
most beautiful in the world, and I have seen 
Naples. Purple mountains, topped with snow, 
form a background to the town with its high thin 
buildings, tinted in yellow and blue with red-tiled 
roofs and faded green or grey window shutters. 
The houses look conservative and somehow secre- 
tive with their closed blinds and air of hiding 
away in narrow streets. But they are enlivened by 
the family wash in gay and riotous colors flut- 
tering from long bamboo poles which project 
across the streets. These brilliant table covers and 
bed spreads—Papa’s red shirt and Sister Maria’s 
green petticoat—Brother’s yellow breeches look 
like gaudy banners streaming in the wind. Never 
have I so longed for the ability to paint. I should 
think Ajaccio would be overrun with artists work- 
ing away busily. 

Beyond Ajaccio, near the village of Piano, lie 
the Red Rocks of the Calanche—the strangest sight 
in all Corsica. The mountain slopes are covered 
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with stones of every conceivable and inconceivable 
size and shape in orange, red, purple and yellow. 
Fantastic shapes of bird and beast, human faces 
and gargoyle distortions lie scattered over the 
hill side. 

Situated in the middle of Corsica, half way be- 
tween Bastia and Ajaccio, is Corte—a_ perfect 
medieval town. It is built on a pile of rock en- 
circled by two rivers and dominated by a fort. 


~ 


per fidelis.’ When the town capitulated to the 
British, after the bombardment which cost Nelson 
his eye, it was stipulated by the French com- 
mander that the motto should remain intact over 
the entrance to the citadel. 

The old part of the town, enclosed within the 
fort, has an ancient ruined house, supposed to be 
the birthplace of Columbus. Every Corsican be- 
lieves this story and will tell you that the Genoese, 


Brie: 


AJACCIO 


The houses are so closely crowded together that 
streets are mere winding passage-ways, sometimes 
only stairways. It was at Corte that Corsica was 
proclaimed part of the British Empire, to which 
it belonged for two years at the end of the 18th 
century. 

My favorite among Corsican towns is Calvi, 
where Lord Nelson lost an eye and Christopher 
Columbus (so the Corsicans declare) was born. 
Not that these two events bear any relation to 
each other, however. 

Above the town gate is the Latin motto “Sem- 
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HARBOR Caldwell, New York 
for centuries masters of Corsica, out of envy and 
spite, claimed the glory of producing Columbus. 

The new part of Calvi, built along the bay, is 
quite clean and modern. It is the terminus for 
steamers from Toulon and Nice. 

Back of the town are slopes of sweetly smelling 
scrub growth, called maquis, where asphodels 
gleam moonwhite. Bonfires of this scrub, wafting 
deliciously perfumed smoke in all directions, made 
me understand why Corsica is called the “Scented 
Isle.” (Continued to page 350) 
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F you want the greatest possible change in the 
shortest possible distance; if you are tired of 

machine-made civilization; if you like adventure; 
if you are interested in art; if you admire spec- 
tacular scenery; if you wish to make the acquain- 
tance of strange plants, and animals, and of an at- 
tractive people; and if you would like to see what 
a real American is like, and you yourself be made 
to feel like a transplanted European, no matter 
how long your ancestors may have been in the 
United States, and especially if you enjoy being 
astonished, by all means go to Mexico. It is aston- 
ishing how successfully the Mexican Indians have 
withstood the influence of ‘their hustling northern 
neighbors. How they cling to their prehistoric 
wooden ploughs, their ancient cooking utensils, 
their quaint and beautiful handicrafts. 

My going to Mexico was an accident. I had 
sallied forth in New York several years ago to pur- 
chase a ticket for Martinique. When I ran into a 
well known artist he persuaded me to go to Mexico 
instead. But not without some preliminary adjust- 
ments. Mexican regulations regarding ambuiatory 
females were then strict. The consular assistant was 
doubtful about my traveling in his country un- 
attended by my husband; in any event I must get 
a marriage certificate to prove I had one. And on 
my leaving he called out “Oh, and a vaccination 
certificate.” 

These were duly viséd at the consulate for a tri- 
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The Idol of Good Fortune 
drawn from an_ ancient 
statue. 


Mexican Tourist Lore 
of an Earlier Day 


By Marcaret Lente RAout 


Illustrations by the Author 


fling sum, and an impressive red seal, the size of 
my fist, worth twice the money, duly affixed. On 
my arrival at the ticket office, the clerk looked at 
my papers dubiously. __ 

“These are all very well, but you will have to 
have your husband’s permission to go.” 

“This was all the Consul demanded.” 

“Yes, but a new law has been passed since then.” 

The next time I appeared at the ticket office I 
was armed with another document, also viséd by 
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the Mexican Consul for another trifling sum. It 
read, “To Whom It May Concern: I hereby certify 
that I give my wife, Margaret Lente Raoul, per- 
mission to travel in Mexico.” Signed W. G. Raoul, 
and witnessed by a notary public. 

The ticket agent looked grieved. “As far as it 
goes, this is very good, but a new law was passed 
a day or two ago. You must have a paper from 
the Chief of Police in your neighborhood saying 
that you have never been to jail. It’s very sad, 
but you can’t go if you’ve been to jail.” 

On my return to the small village where I live 
I called on the nearby Chief of Police. But it 
turned out that he wasn’t mine at all in the legal 
sense of the word, though he was the only one I 
knew. However ke was kind. In his own official 
car he drove me into the woods where an alien 
chief dwelt, but mine officially. Between the three 
of us we wrote: 


To Whom It May Concern: 
I hereby certify that 
Mrs. Margaret Lente Raoul, a resident of Navesink (etc., 
etc.), is a person of excellent character, and has never in 
her presence of eight (8) years at this address had any 
police record. 


And now is the reader so innocent as to be 


surprised to hear that never in all my expe- 
rience had I met so many persons of doubtful 
character as on that brief trip? There was the 
amber-eyed young woman. The men at our 
table were drunk by luncheon time, and_ inca- 
pacitated by dinner. There were the usual card 
sharpers in the smoking-room, the usual ad- 
venturesses on deck, and yet it had been neces- 
sary for me to procure an endless number of 
papers to vouch for my respectability! 


At Havana we shipped a company of Mexi- 
can actors. The star, a squat, plain, dark woman, 
who looked middle aged, though she was probably 
not over thirty, her handsome husband the im- 
presario, and their entourage. The impresario 
and I sat facing each other in the dining-saloon 
so that our eyes naturally met occasionally. 
Doubtless we found each other equally surpris- 
ing and exotic. This shocked one of the more 
disreputable of my traveling companions, who 
warned me against the evil ways of all foreign 
men. 

“You'll get a knife in your back if you don’t 
look out. I’ve seen those glances—!” 


After the port officials at Vera Cruz re- 
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THE BELFRY AT TEPOTZOTLAN 


fused even to look at the documents that I had 
been at such great pains to procure, I lunched 
on the sidewalk facing a public square full of 
twisted trees and idling peons. 

The train left for Mexico City at seven the 
following morning. At dusk thousands of black 
birds had returned to roost in the plaza outside 
my window, exchanging the news of the day be- 
fore dozing off. All night long I was awakened 
by a few arousing themselves sufficiently to 
murmur sleepily, then there would be a squawk 
as a white pyjamaed peon endeavored to catch 
one with a stick surmounted by a noose. When 
I awoke it was six-thirty! There had been no 
one on duty to call me, much less serve my 
breakfast, for small Mexican hostelries don’t get 
under way early, and the eager traveler must man- 
age as best he may. Scurrying into my clothes, 
I hurried down the huge stairway, with difficulty 
found the proprietor, and a cargador who 
trundled my trunk to the station as I trotted 
behind. There I managed to get a bite of pan 
dulce, and a cup of coffee before the train 
started. 

But what a trip! The train crawling upward, 
hugging the mountainsides, crossing perilous 
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bridges, hung high in the air, often doubling 
on its tracks, so that one would sometimes see 
ahead the way one had just past. And _ then 
there were the stations where one could buy 
everything through the windows, from squashy 
tropical fruits, and blistering native tidbits con- 
sisting chiefly of pepper, to walking sticks, and 
sections of banana stalks, hollowed out, the ends 
boxed in, and the whole filled with the too 
fragrant gardenia. 

I noted that at the Mexico City station a 
policeman took the numbers of all departing mo- 
tors, so that if any of us should be molested, the 
perpetrator of the crime could be traced. My 
taxi was a Ford car—or was once—for now 
they are living in the hereafter. It is obvious 
that all Fords when they die go to Mexico, to be 
held together with a bit of string, and worked 
far beyond what is humane. 

Mexico City had been too much influenced by 
France and the United States to be really in- 
teresting, that is architecturally. For of course 
the peon we have always with us, and he could 
not be uninteresting if he tried, and the markets 
are as intriguing here as anywhere in Mexico. 
It is easy to believe that the Indian came originally 
from Asia. Melancholy, meditative, artistic, the 
cast of his features, his coloring, his turn of 
mind are Asiatic. He will sit on the sidewalk 
all day long earnestly contemplating thirty pea- 
nuts, symmetrically arranged in groups of five 
which he is offering for sale. He is very likely 
to insist on one’s purchasing a live chicken 
as one trips in gala attire to a tea. The peons 
look very sad around Mexico City. But why 
should they not? If the man with the thirty 
peanuts had sold them all, the returns would 
hardly be munificent, 
and then they are nearly 
always shivering here on 
the plateau, where the 
mean temperature is 70 
and the nights much 
colder. How do those In- 
dian women stand the 
weather, with their cot- 
ton garments, their bare 
feet, the thin, if pictur- 
esque rebosos held slant- 
ing across their mouths, 
as though to protect their 
throats from the bitter 
air? And the _ infants, 
with their one immodest 
little garment that was 
just too short to conceal 
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their nakedness. The men were the only ones to 
wear wool—the decorative serape through which 
they stuck their heads. Why the men should be the 
only ones to wear wool is a mystery. For a long 
time my sense of the picturesque was swallowed 
up in my infinite sympathy for them in their hard- 
ships. How I should 
like to see the Mexi- 


less merely to keep out the harsh air, very likely 
he had a heart of gold, but he looked as though 
he were about to launch on a career of banditry, 
and I shook in my cold shoes. It was not alto- 
gether without reason, for we were entering a 
state once famous for its bandits. 


We passed hamlets 


can Indian, as- indi- 
vidual, creative, 
as artistic, as imper- 
vious to the vulgar 
influences of fashion, 
as he is at present, 
but warm, clean, no 
longer a victim of 
gastric disorders in- 
duced by food con- 
sisting chiefly of pep- 
per. The government 
is doing much to al- 
leviate these condi- 
tions, but they per- 
sist, and it would 
be a heartless tourist 
who could entirely 
enjoy the pictur- 
esqueness of these de- 
lightful people, and 
forget their suffering. 

A bad cold sent 
me to the tierra cali- 
ente in a week. If 
one comes down with 
pneumonia in Mexi- 
co City, one usually 
leaves there feet first 
for the high altitude 
causes the heart to 


disemboweled by rev- 
olution, through 
roads guarded by im- 
penetrable organ cac- 
tus. On the heights, 
shepherds, clad thin- 
ly, cared for the 
warm sheep. Then 
came the long de- 
scent—it seemed the 
nearer we approached 
the warm country, 
the colder we became 
—and finally reached 
the Borda Gardens 
Hotel in a bitter rain. 

I had entered into 
conversation with my 
American compan- 
ions and was pleased 
a few minutes after 
my arrival to receive 
an invitation to par- 
take of liquid re- 
freshments in their 
apartment, which was 
of the dimensions of 
a fair sized ballroom. 
There followed one 
of the most entertain- 
ing evenings of my 


give out, so I sought 
safety at Cuernavaca. 


life. We dined on the 
veranda, to the tune 
of dripping coffee 


A seat was reserved 
for me in a motor 


bushes, exchanging 
anecdotes, and cap- 


car carrying other 
passengers, and | left 
shortly after lunch- 
eon. My traveling 
companions were, be- 
side the chauffeur, a gaunt mustachioed Mexican, 
and an American and his wife. As we began to 
climb into the chilly heights—for Mexico City, in 
spite of its 7,000 feet elevation, is surrounded by 
mountains ten thousand feet above sea level, 
which must be crossed before one can descend 
into the warm countries—the Mexican tied a 
handkerchief around his mouth. It was doubt- 


IN THE CATHEDRAL, MEXICO CITY SUCH IS THE 

ARTISTIC CHARACTER OF 

NATURALLY FALL INTO DECORATIVE ATTITUDES, 
ESPECIALLY WHILE AT PRAYER 


ing witticisms until 
we could laugh no 
more. How good are 
these interludes to 
the lonely wanderer. 

The idiosyncrasies of one’s fellow travelers 
would fill an article in themselves. There was 
the woman, for instance, who voyaged in a 
perpetual fear of germs. Her chief preoccupa- 
tion being to avoid contaminating contact with 
the people, in whom she showed no interest, she 
sought in each town a hotel run by foreigners, 

(Continued to page 354) 
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Royal 
Canadian 
Mounted Police 


By Epwin Scuoenricu, Department 


Eight bells had chimed the midnight hour 
on the good ship Victolite, 
As from her bridge the mate gazed out 
upon the moonlit night; 
Nova Scotia was her home and homeward 
bound was she, 
When occurred this strange encounter in 
the Caribbean Sea. 


A shadow loomed in the moonlit path; it 
caught the lookout’s eye; 
Familiar seemed the phantom form as its 
starboard light drew nigh. 
But strange that in this tropic sea such 
shape should come in view! 
At last the mate, bewildered, flashed the 
signal: “Who are you?” 
Came the answer: “CANADIAN ROYAL MOUNTED PO- 
LICE CRUISER ADVERSUS.” 


O LAPSE into prose, or the prosaic, the mate’s 
Morse lights exploded: “Where the hell you 
bound?” 

This actually occurred off the coast of Cuba 
on April 13, 1933. The Adversus was proceeding 
from Halifax to Vancouver, via the Panama Ca- 
nal. The next day the vessel stopped at Ja- 
maica. The Canadian Trade Commissioner in 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE HEADQUART 


P oF Dominion of CanaDa 
Map or | RCMP SUPERVISION 


Prognces and Jerrrtories under 


By der R.C.MP control For 
Provincgs under of Federal “Stotctes only. 


ERS AT HERSCHEL ISLAND UP ABOVE THE ARCTIC 


chesimere 


Reontrol for General Police duties. 


Kingston received by the ship’s wireless, short 
notice of the unusual visit. As he came aboard he 
asked whether they had come to take him back 
in irons. They still “get their man.” 

Yes, strangely enough, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police have a “navy.” It comprises 
112 vessels. They have also 458 motor vehicles 
and 472 dogs, and they use ten to twelve airplanes 
a year. And they have only 280 horses! 

How did this come about? And what about 


CIRCLE—NEAR MACKENZIE BAY ON THE BEAUFORT SEA 
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that unique prestige of the “mounties,” the 
“riders of the plains?” 

It was in the era of the Wild West that the 
“Northwest Mounted Police” were organized to 
briag administration of justice into the vast ter- 
ritories then lately acquired from the Hudson 
Bay Company. The initial organization was mod- 
eled after the Royal Irish Constabulary. In Sep- 
tember and October, 1873, 130 men were mustered 
in. Data on the personal histories of these first 
recruits are interesting. They were mostly Ca- 
nadian born, but there was also a good number 
from the Old Country, and a sprinkling of Eu- 
ropean continentals. Most of them were farmers, 
but they numbered also many artisans and even 
one sailor and one bartender. This little group 
divided into three companies, crossed Lake Su- 
perior in the late fall of 1873 and wintered near 
Winnipeg. 

In 1874, 230 additional men were engaged. 
These made a long journey to the Canadian 
West largely through United States territory: to 
Fargo, North Dakota, by train and from that 
point by horse to Manitoba. 

On July 8, 1874, there began the famous ex- 
pedition of the combined force across the vast 
notthern plains. The object was to make the 
Northwest Mounted known, and to impress upon 
the people the fact that the age of law and order 
had arrived. Six months later the body trailed 
wearily back to its base, having completed a round 
trip of 1,800 miles. It was from this episode 


that the scarlet-coated representatives of British 
law and order became labeled the Riders of the 
Plains. 

The next several decades were marked by ef- 
forts of the Mounties to keep the Indians in or- 
That the Indians acquired a wholesome 


der. 


respect for the uniform goes without saying. To- 
ward the end of 1876 a band of Sitting Bull’s 
Sioux made their appearance, fleeing from United 
States troops which were pursuing them for the 
Custer massacre. A few months later Sitting 
Bull himself, with the remainder of his tribe, 
arrived in Canada. From that time to 1881, when 
the Sioux finally returned to United States ter- 
ritory, that particular section was a constant men- 
ace to the security of the Canadian Northwest 
and an international problem for Canada and 
the United States. It was the force, diplomacy, 
and friendly relations of the Mounted Police with 
the Indians that saved the day. Some years later 
a band of Indian marauders crossed from Canada 
into the United States. Here they were as un- 
welcome as Sitting Bull had been north of the 
border a few years before. About 160 of these 
Indians were rounded up and escorted to the 
boundary. At the line they were met by two 
Mounted Police, who conducted them unaided 
several hundred miles back to their reservation. 

With the beginning of the settlement of Western 
Canada, the Mounted Police acted as postmasters, 
customs collectors, Justices of the Peace, stipen- 
diary magistrates, and what not. Then came the 
days of railway construction and the laying out of 
telegraph lines. What with the opposition of the 
Indians to this encroachment by the white man 
on the one hand, and the violence of the unruly 
construction gangs on the other, the Northwest 
Mounted had indeed heavy responsibilities. As 
the population increased, crime on the prairies 
came to demand new attention, and it was now 
that the real police work of the force began. The 
system of regular patrols was inaugurated. Rumors 
of gold discoveries in the Yukon sent a_ police 
party there in 1895, so when the famous rush 


“N” DIVISION ON A VISIT TO NEW YORK 
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of 1898 got un- 7 
der way, the © 
Mounties were 
already well es- 
tablished and 
prepared to 
handle the sit- 
uation. 

In 1904 the 
right to use the 
prefix “Royal” 
was granted to 
the Northwest 
Mounted, and in 


1920 the name 


was changed to 
the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mount- 
ed Police to fit 
an enlarged ju- 
risdiction which 
takes in all of 
Canada. Unless 
the appeal of 
tradition proves too restraining an influence, the 
next change in the name will likely bring deletion 
of the word “Mounted.” 

The expansion of duties has wholly changed 
the character of the original force. In the case 
of several provinces, the Provisional Police have 
been incorporated into the Royal Mounted. With 
the taking over of the diverse national preventa- 
tive services, it has become necessary to establish 
an elaborate criminal investigation section. As 
recently as 1898 the strength of the force hovered 
around 750; now the personnel has grown to 
2,600 police and 220 civilians. 

There are some who deplore that the force has 
become alienated from its purely Hollywood 
tradition; to them it appears incongruous to 
have transmogrified the Riders of the Plains into 
a Scotland Yard. But there is one place where 
the old tradition still lives: the Far North with 
its famous patrols. Here scarcely more than 100 
men patrol a territory of more than a million 
and a quarter square miles. This mere handful 
- in a vast, barren land somehow manage to keep 
order, preserve respect for the law, and retain 
a poise and self-control which enable them to 
dominate all situations. Remarkable patrols are 
being carried out every year by detachments on 
North Devon Island and Ellsmere Island, which 
are the farthest north in the Arctic. The whole 
of this vast territory lies north of any human 
habitation save for the several R. C. M. P. sta- 
tions. The annual eastern Arctic supply ships 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE AUXILIARY SCHOONER 
ST. ROCH IN THE ICE FLOES 


bring men and 
supplies to these 
stations. They 
are maintained 
to exercise sov- 
ereignty, to 
keep the Union 
Jack flying over 
those thousands 
of square miles 
of territory. 
There is a long 
periou of dark- 
ness in the win- 
ter, the sun nev- 
er showing it- 
self above the 
horizon from 
the middle of 
November until 
the middle of 
February. Later 
there is no 
night for ap- 
proximately four months, and during this time 
the far-reaching and dangerous patrols are made. 
Just a few years ago two Mounties of a North 
Devon Island station, with one Greenland Eskimo, 
thirty-two dogs and two komatiks, coverec 1,800 
miles in 85 days of continuous travel. 

Despite the need of the Mounties to be trained 
for hard northern service, the force is still versa- 
tile enough to put spick and span drill-soldiers 
on parade. Reporting the participation of a 
contingent of Mounties in the National Horse 
Show in New York City in the autumn of 1934, 
the magazine Polo remarked: 


“The musical rides by the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice showed a touch of genius. . . . The red tunics, broad- 
trimmed hats, blue breeches with a cavalry stripe and 
smart boots were set off by the wearing of side-arms and 
the carrying of lances. Their first appearance, in num- 
bers, outside of Canada was an inspiration.” 


A slight correction to the foregoing quotation 
is in order. This was not the first appearance of 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police in numbers out- 
side of Canada. It may surprise many readers to 
know that in 1918 approximately 750 Mounted Po- 
lice served overseas — one squadron in France, 
and another in Siberia. The first departure of 
a contingent of the Police from Canada was in 
1897, when a party was sent to England to rep- 
resent Canada at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. Other detachments of Mounted Police 
attended the coronation ceremonies of their Majes- 
ties King Edward and King George in 1902 and 

; (Continued to page 345) 
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Modern Mapping With Camera and Plane 


By LoNnNELLE Davison 


T WAS during a broadcast of the recent strato- 

sphere flight which gave Uncle Sam’s balloon- 
ists the world’s altitude record. “That’s not a 
riveting machine you hear,” said the announcer, 
as squeals, buzzing and clicking filled the air, 
“It’s their automatic camera.” 

Snapping away every 90 seconds, taking pic- 
tures some 14 miles up in the air, this electrically- 
operated vertical camera, together with a hand 
box by which stratosphere-ccommander Captain 
Stevens made shots of the horizon and the curva- 


A FOUR-LENS AERIAL CAMERA OF THIS TYPE WAS 
USED IN ESTABLISHING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
HONDURAS AND GUATEMALA. 


U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


ture of the earth, affords a striking example of the 
growing usefulness of aerial photography in help- 
ing man to understand his world. 

More and more governments, individual fliers, 
commercial companies, are taking advantage of 
the camera eye. 

Not long ago an airplane was flying low over 
rough and almost uninhabited country in a foreign 
land. Suddenly rifle fire of a dozen or so men 
on horseback opened up on.it. The plane quickly 
made off, but not before the pilot and his pas- 
senger had finished their job of making air maps. 
“Its all in the day’s work of hunting oil,” they 
said. The photographer was an American camera- 
man making aerial pictures for company geologists 
to follow later in placing oil borings. The rifle- 
men were bandits; in this case, as the pilot re- 
marked, “Just raising a little hell.” 

Modern map making has come a long way since 
Babylonians painted their clay tablets, and Cru- 
saders drew charts with Jerusalem the exact cen- 
ter of the world. For special uses, air mapping 
is fast supplanting old-fashioned ground survey. 
Quicker, cheaper—catching details the human eye 
misses—long-distance photographs are becoming 


EMERGENCY LANDING FIELD IN THE BED OF 
GRAND CANYON 


Had the “flight checker” who took this picture been forced 

; to land in many 
near-by regions, a 
crack-up 
would have 
been in- 
evitable. 


U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 
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thousand and 
one varied proj- 
ects, from for- 
eign exploita- 
tion to local tax 
assessment; 
from untangling 
traffic snarls to 
discovering lost 
cities of Centrai 
American jun- 
gle. 

Airmen hired 
by Big Business 
not only lucate 
oil and mining 
country; they 
are useful in 
schemes for new 
railways,in 
land appraisal, 
in planning 
powe. sites. 
Thousands of 
feet up, flying 
with a pilot, a 
photographer may “do” 2,000 square miles in one 
day, snapping scores of overlapping scenes to be 
fitted eventually into a complete mosaic picture. In 
the laboratory then, his prints are studied by spe- 
cialists of the interested industry. Using the modern 
stereoscope, which com- 
bines two views into a 
single three-dimensional 
picture after the princi- 
ple of the old postcard 
home stereoscope, ex- 
perts hunt clews among 
land depressions, di- 
versified rock strata, etc., 
signs that mean natural 
wealth to the trained eye 
—and dividends to the 
investor. 

This year Canada has 
upped her air-map ap- 
propriations to a million 
dollars. From major 
companies down to the 
individual fortune seek- 


popular for a 


huge air-survey 
program. The 
world’s largest 
radium mine, it 
is said, was dis- 
covered there as 
a result of such 
survey. 

Not long ago 
a party flying 
over tropical 
‘jungle in search 
of a prehistoric 
Mayan civiliza- 
tion overlooked 
the hidden trail 
which later 
showed up in a 
map _ photo- 
graph and led 
them finally to 
unexpected 
archeological 
finds in ancient 
Indian ruins. 

Explorers in 
wilderness re- 
gions have reason to be thankful for any aerial 
surveys indicating hitherto uncharted forest, lake 
and river; while mariners everywhere praise up-to- 
the-minute coastal charts only recently practicable 
because of air photography. No ground-parties 
could keep up with cer- 
tain shifting shore lines, 
channels, newly formed 
mud banks, and the rest. 

On the other hand, to 
some Americans this late 
gift to knowledge is not 
an unmixed blessing—as 
city tax collectors check 
up on buildings over- 
looked in valuation. 
More than a thousand 
such structures thus 
turned up for taxation in 
Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, pioneer in the move- 
ment, and many pro- 
gressive towns are now 
incomes 


U. S. Army Air Corps 
THE 4-LENS CAMERA TAKES ONE CENTRAL AND THREE WING PIC- 
TURES SIMULTANEOUSLY. FOR TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING EACH SUC- 
CESSIVE PICTURE MUST OVERLAP THE PRECEDING ONE ABOUT 60%. 


U. S. Army Air Corps 


their 


er, mining prospectors 
can now buy, at nominal 
cost, pictures of promis- 
ing regions obtained as 
part of the Dominion’s 


THE AEROCARTOGRAPH, USED IN 3-DIMENSION 
MAPPING 
Two overlapping aerial photographs are fused visually, as 
in the old-fashioned stereoscope, appearing as a photo- 
graph of a perfect relief model; highly accurate contour 
maps are made with this instrument. 


finding 
growing because of the 
eagle eye of the air cam- 
era, permitting reduced 
rates, that long-planned 
school or fire house, new 
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courthouse, better roads, and other improvements. 

Strictly speaking, an air photograph is not a 
map, though a picture taken a mile or more in the 
air, with the camera pointed straight down over 
perfectly level territory, has the accuracy of a 
carefully prepared map and can often present at 
less expense considerable more informative and 
picturesque detail. Varied forms of soil erosion, 
actual trees in the forest, field and stream, and 
man-made landmarks—all these may thus be re- 
corded in true proportion in a single flight. If 
there are pronounced relief features, however, as 
is usually the case, or if the camera is tilted, dis- 
tortion results, and office cartographers must work 
out the proper relations and positions of geo- 
graphic points. 

“Vertical” photography is generally used for all 
straight-air-map surveys, where oblique work, with 
scenes taken purposely from an angle, would not 
serve. In mapping large areas, the man at the 
camera makes many exposures, carefully clicking 
his shutter—if it is not an automatic—at regular 
intervals and at uniform altitude, following a set 
course across and back, as you would cut grass. 
Each group of pictures, with enough overlapping 
for checking, is finally fitted together, like a jig- 
saw puzzle, by experts. And it isn’t as easy as it 
sounds, especially the photography, technical prob- 
lems of getting good shots at high speed and 
against varying air conditions often being compli- 
cated further by oxygen equipment obligatory at 
high mapping altitudes of 20,000 feet or more. 

In connection with air-navigation maps being 
issued, I talked with a “flight checker” of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washington. His is 
a hard job, requiring a flier’s training and a car- 
tographer’s judgment. To supplement preliminary 
desk work, he and his colleagues studied close to 
three million square miles of territory, checking 
and completing the rough maps as compiled from 
all other available geographic sources. 

Flying with pilots supplied by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce of the Department of Commerce, 
for whom the survey is being made, these flight 
checkers covered regions far from ordinary paths 
of navigation. They hovered over gorges where 
no plane could land, over barren deserts away 
from human habitation, skimming jagged peaks. 
- “No, we didn’t have any adventures,” they tell 
you back in the office. . . . “Well there was 
the time we ran out of gas over Washington State; 
but were lucky enough to find a landing field close 
by at Eureka . . . Again, two of our men were 
forced down on a little island off the coast of 
California. Since they had only tomato juice, and 
one of them didn’t like that, they fed his share to 
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sand crabs . . . And, of course, poor old Ted! He 
came down on a haystack once, crashing into a 
tractor and smashing it. But really, we didn’t 
have any adventures.” 

It’s something of a minor adventure to follow 
the many steps of this huge job till finished sec- 
tions roll off the new lithograph press in the base- 
ment of the big Commerce Building in Washington. 
In 87 sheets, covering 48 states, already hundreds 
of thousands of copies are available to aerial com- 
panies and others wishing air-travel data. On a 
certain wall here you see the consolidated map 
which will eventually cover some 900 square feet; 
already the completed 50-odd sections occupy 
more than half that space, and it is growing fast. 

To photograph each section for reproduction, 
the world’s largest “camera” is used. Thirty-one 
feet long, weighing 14 tons, it is capable of amaz- 
ing precision, and in no way resembles that small 
box—serving to get the baby’s picture on Sunday 
afternoons—which we ordinarily think of as a 
camera. 

As a result of this work, no pilot will need to fly 
anywhere in the country without a chart. Com- 
pared with the old “strip maps” which included 
only limited territory along operating airways, the 
new guides (containing all important detail in the 
way of landing fields, railways, trolleys, special 
landmarks and obstructions, and kept constantly 
up-to-date) represent the biggest air-survey project 
serving air transportation ever attempted. 

Other Herculean air-mapping jobs, both official 
and independent, have been undertaken lately by 
commercial and Government cameramen. 

“Planned economy” at Washington last year 
called for the largest single air photographic mo- 
saic map ever made, to further work on erosion 
control, range rehabilitation and land-use plans. 
Thousands of individual pictures taken from high 
altitudes, covering 24,000 square miles in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, were made and 
consolidated. For the Institute of Geographical 
Exploration at Harvard, the entire state of Massa- 
chusetts was surveyed in less than 25 hours of 
flying time. Connecticut and Maine, too, have had 
their faces recorded from the skies. Army Air 
Corps men, mapping the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi in the interest of flood control, snapped 
more than 50,000 square miles of ground. In all, 
twice that much was done in 1934 for the United 
States Government. 

To fill gradually increasing demands, new pho- 
tographic technique has developed. Multiple cam- 
eras cut down flying hours and divide the number 
of necessary exposures by adding always more 
lens. In this way, a recently perfected nine-lens 
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camera at, say, 16,000 feet up, may cover 200 
square miles in a single shot—and this more ac- 
curately and at less expense than any other ma- 
chine so far evolved. 

It’s a long way back from this complex mech- 
anism to the single lens used in making the first 
aerial pictures. When Wilbur Wright in 1911 
with his simple ground camera snapped a few 
Italian scenes from the air, his was the first falter- 
ing step toward a profession which would even- 
tually demand the highest technical skill and 
equipment. 

The World War, in which it is estimated some 
four-fifths of all enemy information was secured 
through air photography, saw the invention of the 
first three-lens camera, to take in a wider range of 
territory than had ever been dreamed possible. 

Then came four lens; and five, the official cam- 
era for U. S. Army air mapping. In one project 
it is reported that some 3,600 square miles were 
photographed with the five-lens camera in less 
than three hours. The compound picture, in the 
shape of a Maltese cross which this machine pro- 
duces, results from the axis of the center lens 
having been pointed vertically over the area to be 
mapped, with the four other lens grouped about 
it at constant angles. 

Success of the five-lens camera led Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys—prominent in the commercial field 


U. 
AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING THE CURVATURE OF THE EARTH 
The photograph was taken by Captain A. W. Stevens at an altitude of 22,000 feet. 


—to multiply this by two in a 10-lens apparatus. 
Filling in the open gores of the Maltese cross, this 
late invention makes mapping possible, from 
30,000 feet, at the breathtaking rate of 760 square 
miles for every snap of its ten shutters. 

Yet, in spite of progress, air mapping has its 
drawbacks, and—contrary to popular idea—by no 
means replaces all ground survey. 

Perfect weather is necessary; only about one 
day a week in most of the United States offers 
proper conditions. It costs money to keep a plane 
and crew on tap for instantaneous use. 

Air pictures have their limitations as to exact 
scale, since a photograph is always in relation to 
the point of view of the man at the shutter. Be- 
cause of unfavorable light, jungle growth, relief; 
because of error arising from altitude, speed of 
operation, haze, air bumps, etc., such maps are 
still far from perfect. Often field trips are neces- 
sary for interpretation; always laboratory men 
must study and consolidate a mass of confusing, 
overlapping data. 

Flying and camera technique, too, require men 
of special ability and training—and these are sur- 
prisingly scarce. 

The industry nearly lost one of its best men 
several years ago, when a photographer, taking 
shots through the open door of his plane, was 

(Continued to page 353) 
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ENGERT, CRAMP, HUNTER 


THE JouRNAL while disposed to comment edi- 
torially upon the part played by Minister and 
Mrs. Engert, Vice Consuls Cramp and Hunter and 
the United States Navy personnel in the recent 
defence of the Legation at Addis Ababa, believes 
that the sentiments of the Foreign Service cannot 
be better described than they have already been 
expressed in the President’s telegram (see page 
335) and in the following extract from the Con- 
gressional Record of May 18, 1936: 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there are two 
names in the calendar to which I ask the privilege 
of briefly calling attention—that of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Van H. Engert and that of Mr. William M. 
Cramp. 

These officers are being promoted. As Senators 
will recall, they were in Addis Ababa as represen- 
tatives of the Government of the United States 
during the recent bombardment of the city and 
also during the riots that occurred there after the 
bombardment. Their painstaking, courageous, and 
diligent performance of duty have been com- 
mended by the press and are worthy of special 
mention here. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of 
Cornelius Van H. Engert, of California, to be 
Foreign Service officer of Class 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of 
William M. Cramp, of Pennsylvania, to be For- 
eign Service officer of class 8 and a consul. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, as a fur- 
ther mark of the Senate’s respect for the two indi- 
viduals of whom the Senator from Arkansas has 
spoken, I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent may be notified of the confirmation of their 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 


tion, it is so ordered. 


ROOM 109 


The Foreign Service Reception Room (109) 
has undergone a thorough housecleaning and has 
been repainted. The mail rack formerly in that 
room has been moved to Room 115 and mail will 
be handed to Foreign Service Officers on leave by 
the personnel of 115. 


COVER PICTURE 


Photograph from Margaret Lente Raoul 
The Cathedral Cuernavaca, Mexico, seen from 
the roof of the Hotel Morelos. 
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News from the Department 


During the current month a number of signifi- 
cant addresses were made by officials of the De- 
partment of State. 

On April 30, in addressing the United States 
Chamber of commerce on the subject of “Ameri- 
can Trade Policies,” the Secretary of State said 
in part: 

“* * * In the past few months we have wit- 
nessed a swift increase in international political 
tension; a recrudescence of the military spirit, 
which sees no goal in life except triumph by 
force; an expansion of standing armies; a sharp 
increase of military budgets; and actual warfare 
in some portions of the globe. Human and mate- 
rial resources are being shifted, on a truly alarm- 
ing scale, in a military direction rather than one 
of peace and peace pursuits. 

“There is no need for me to dwell long upon 
the appalling implications of this tragic picture. 
Overwhelming evidence of it is startlingly appar- 
ent on every side. * * * 

“Only as the world’s economic health is re- 
stored will individuals and nations develop again 
adequate resistance to the psychological madness 
that makes possible internal and external strife. 
Only as constructive economic effort once more 
fully engages the energies of mankind, as the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution regains and 
expands its scale and speed of operation, as sterile 
unemployment is replaced by fertile toil, will the 
nations of the world restore and develop their 
economic prosperity in full and sound measure 
and turn their thoughts away from war and to- 
ward lasting peace. * * * 

“The foreign trade program of this Government 
is based fundamentally upon what to us is an in- 
disputable assumption—namely, that our domestic 
recovery can be neither complete nor durable un- 


less our surplus-creating branches of production 
succeed in regaining at least a substantial portion — 
of their lost foreign markets. * * * 

“Our needs are clear: we must induce foreign 
countries to mitigate the obstructions which they 
place in the way of our shipments to their mar- 
kets, and we must free our export trade from 
disruptive discrimination directed against it.* * *” 

The Secretary then pointed out the retaliations 
and restrictions which had resulted from our for- 
mer tariff policy and continued: 

“If international trade is to function again on 
an adequate scale, and if we are to regain our fair 
share of that trade, the nations of the world must 
retrace their steps from this supreme folly. As I 
said at the London Economic Conference in 1933, 
the nations, in the matter of tariffs, must embark 
upon a sound middle course between extreme 
economic internationalism and extreme economic 
nationalism. All excesses in the matter of trade 
barriers should be removed, and all unfair trade 
methods and practices should be abandoned. * * *” 

In speaking of trade agreements being nego- 
tiated with many countries which are designed to 
drive down excessive trade barriers and secure the 
relaxation of restrictions against our export com- 
modities, Mr. Hull said: “The process of ne- 
gotiating foreign trade agreements of this type in- 
volves a task of enormous difficulty and complex- 
ity. In carrying it out, all appropriate divisions 
of the Government participate in a series of in- 
terdepartmental committees, and thus bring to 
bear upon the problem their specialized knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

“In addition, the Government seeks the fullest 
cooperation of the business community and the 
general public. Any interested person is given 
full opportunity to present his views to the° in- 
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terdepartmental Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. In the case of the countries with whom 
negotiations have been announced, approximately 
2,500 briefs and statements have been submitted 
by interested firms and trade associations. These 
statements, as well as transcripts of the oral tes- 
timony presented to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, are placed in the hands of all 
the officials of the Government concerned with the 
preparation and negotiation of trade agreements. 
They are given careful study and constitute an 
important part of the material upon which deci- 
sions with respect to the requesting or granting 
of concessions are based. 

“In entering upon preparatory work with re- 
spect to any particular country, the experts of the 
interdepartmental organization of which I spoke 
a moment ago endeavor to obtain, first of all, a 
picture, as comprehensive as possible, of the trade 
relations existing between the United States and 
the other country. As regards our exports to the 
country with which negotiations are in progress, 
the experts make a thorough study of each com- 
modity from the point of view of the customs 
treatment which it is accorded in that country. 

“All this and a great deal of other information 
is embodied in reports dealing with the commodi- 
ties under review. Together with the representa- 
tions made through the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, the reports constitute the foundation 
upon which the decision is made as to what sort 
of concessions we should seek from the other 
country as regards duties, quotas, exchange con- 
trols and other trade-obstructing devices. <A 
schedule is then made up, comprising our re- 
quests, and is presented to the government of the 
other country for its consideration. 

“At the same time the representatives of the 
other country transmit to our Government a sche- 
dule of concessions which they would like to re- 
ceive from us. These requests are immediately 
subjected to a close scrutiny by the experts of our 
Government, comprising the interdepartmental or- 
ganization. Previously to that, these experts had 
already made a thorough investigation of the 
principal commodities imported into the United 
States from the other country, and they are, there- 
fore, prepared to give early and thorough consid- 
eration to the requests made by the other country. 

“In connection with each request, an examina- 
tion is made of our recent tariff treatment of that 
commodity; of the status and development of the 
domestic production of that or similar commodi- 
ties; of the competitive factors operating as be- 
tween our domestic production and the production, 
not only in the country with which we are negoti- 
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ating, but in all other countries which are actual 
or potential suppliers of the same commodity; of 
the effects—so far as they can be determined—of 
the present customs treatment upon trade in the 
particular commodity; of the probable effects of 
any change in the existing tariff rates; and of 
many other factors. The influence of possible 
tariff changes upon both producers and consumers 
in the United States is given careful consideration. 

“After all these studies are completed by our 
Government and the Government of the other 
country, the negotiators come together, and the 
process of adjusting differences begins. It is in- 
evitable, of course, that some differences of view 
are bound to exist and that many features of the 
schedule originally exchanged should become 
modified and adjusted. 

“The general aim of our negotiators is to se- 
cure concessions for those American exports the 
marketing of which in the other country offers the 
best opportunity of development, and at the same 
time, promises the greatest degree of revival in 
our export industries; and to grant the other coun- 
try concessions with respect to commodities the 
possible increased importation of which would be 
beneficial to our country. The representatives of 
the other country are, naturally, actuated by very 
much the same motives. In the actual experience 
of negotiation, it has been found possible to recon- 
cile the desires of both sides in sufficient measure 
for the final agreements to embody worthwhile 
mutual concessions and thus open the way for an 
increase of mutually profitable trade. 

“Our officials who are concerned with carrying 
out this complicated process of preparation and 
negotiation are actuated by only one purpose: to 
administer the Trade Agreements Act cautiously, 
conservatively, and practically, with the best in- 
terests of the country as a whole as their sole 
guide, and thus to carry out, scrupulously and ac- 
curately, the instructions and policy of Congress 
within the limits prescribed in the Act. They are 
free, so far as is humanly possible, from partisan 
considerations. I do not know the politics of most 
of the persons engaged in this important task. I 
only know that some of them have had a long ex- 
perience in practical business affairs, that some 
of them have devoted their lives to the study of in- 
dustry, or agriculture, or trade, or tariffs, or eco- 
nomics in general. I know that each agreement, 
forged by their combined effort, represents an 
effective instrument for reopening the channels of 
international trade on an economic and construc- 
tive basis. 

Unlike a general revision of the tariff, when 
members of Congress are expected to read and 
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digest, usually within a few weeks, many volumes 
of testimony and to determine how to vote on 
thousands of rates and classifications, each trade 
agreement requires the adjustment of a relatively 
small number of rates. These adjustments are 
made on the basis of tireless and earnest investi- 
gation, of constant checking and rechecking of all 
essential considerations, by the ablest and most 
practical and disinterested experts in trade and 
tariff matters that the State, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce Departments and the Tariff 
Commission can secure. 

“These men must, of necessity, work some of the 
time in executive session, just as Committees of 
Congress do when the task of tariff revision is un- 
dertaken. Congressional tariff acts are usually 
drafted, in all their essentials, in such executive 
sessions, behind closed doors. Both political par- 
ties in Congress have almost invariably pursued 
this practice, for the purpose of necessary delib- 
eration as well as a matter of self-defense from 
day and night importunities of outsiders. Who 
would today attempt to label this a star-chamber 
procedure? Yet there are those who would care- 
lessly apply this epithet to this identical method 
when practiced in connection with the negotiation 
of trade agreements. It must be clear to such 
critics that we have adopted our method on the 
basis of the long experience of Congress in dealing 
with questions of this type. It is with Congress, 
therefore, rather than with us, that necessity of the 
executive session practice should be debated. 

“* * * In recent years, our trade has suffered 
greatly because some of our competitors have se- 
cured, in many of our most important markets, ex- 
clusive advantages which have resulted in serious 
discrimination against us. 

“We could have embarked upon a similar line 
of policy. We, too, could have attempted to ne- 
gotiate arrangements embodying exclusive advan- 
tages for our export trade. But it was clear to us 
from the outset that such a policy would have 
provided but a precarious safeguard for our trade. 
It would merely have served as an incentive for 
each of our competitors to seek further exclusive 
advantages, which would have immediately set up 
new discriminations against our trade—to be over- 
come by us in turn by means of new negotia- 
tions. * * * 

“Qur trade agreements program is * * * a 
standing offer to all the nations of the world to 
deal with each of them in commercial matters on 
a basis of equal treatment. In carrying out the 
mandate of Congress in this respect, we have, save 
only in the case of a few well-recognized excep- 

(Continued to page 347) 


_ MRS. HULL’S MESSAGE TO FOREIGN 
SERVICE WIVES 


During the past winter, most of the ladies’ For- 
eign Service luncheons were held at the Admiral 
Club. The last of the seven luncheons took place 
on May 6th and, as usual, was well attended, 
more than forty being present. Mrs. Hull, un- 
fortunately, was not able to attend this luncheon 
but sent the following message which was read 
by Mrs. Edward T. Wailes, the Chairman of the 
luncheon committee: 

“I had earnestly hoped to have the unusual 
pleasure of lunching today with the ladies of the 
Foreign Service, and needless to say I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry and disappointed that an engage- 
ment of long standing deprives me of the oppor- 
tunity of being with you and your associates. 

“It has been my privilege to know many wives 
of officers in our Foreign Service during the past 
few years. You are a special corps whose hus- 
bands’ duties carry you to all parts of the world, 
and offer you great opportunities. At the same 
time your responsibilities are many, and often- 
times your burdens are very trying. These experi- 
ences I have observed on numerous trips abroad. 
Probably in no line of endeavor does a wife par- 
ticipate more directly in her husband’s work than 
in the Foreign Service. : 

“A great deal depends on you, and, from the 
more intimate knowledge of the women in the 
Foreign Service which I have acquired, I know 
that you meet your responsibility promptly, cheer- 
fully and successfully. 

“My best wishes to you and each of your as- 
sociates. Very sincerely, 

Frances Hutt.” 

At the close of the luncheon, the committee for 
next year was announced as follows: 

Mrs. Donald R. Heath, Chairman; Mrs. Keith 
Merrill, Mrs. Avra M. Warren, Mrs. John Carter 
Vincent, and Mrs. Theodore C. Achilles. 

The Members of the outgoing committee were: 

Mrs. Edward T. Wailes, Chairman; Mrs. Myrl 
S. Myers, Mrs. Howard Bucknell, Jr., Mrs. Donald 
R. Heath, Mrs. Ralph A. Boernstein. 

It is expected that the first of the luncheons 
next year will be held on the first Wednesday in 
November. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS’ 
LUNCHEONS 
The Secretary of State attended the last of the 
Foreign Service Association’s informal luncheons 
this season. It was also gratifying to note that a 
number of retired officers, former officers of the 
Department, and visiting officers were present. 
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News from the Field 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


Cold waves in the United States and war clouds 
in Europe have contributed, so it is said, to an 
unusually successful winter tourist season in Ja- 
maica, it being estimated that the number of visi- 
tors approached 30,000. Cruise and ordinary 
ships and Pan-American clippers have arrived 
fully laden; yachts have been numerous, and 
while private planes have not flown here as yet, 
this method of transportation will doubtless soon 
be common. 

Visits have also been made by the American 
Shark, the German cruiser Emden, the Spanish 
submarines Porpoise (at Port Antonio) and 
training vessel Juan Sebastian de Elcano, four 
Canadian destroyers, and two English cruisers. 

Past and present Foreign Service people who 
have been through Kingston recently in transit or 
for pleasure include: Former Ambassador John 
W. Riddle; Minister and Mrs. Arthur Bliss Lane; 
Mrs. William Dawson, wife of the American Min- 
ister to Colombia; former Consul General J. Paul 
Jameson; Second Secretary Winthrop S. Greene; 
and Consuls Harold M. Collins and Alan N. 
Steyne. Consul General and Mrs. Robert Frazer 
were expected from London. 

Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, sister of Consul 
George Alexander Armstrong, has left for an ex- 
tended visit to New York City. Consul John S. 
Littell arrived just in time for the tourist season, 
and was joined a month later by Mrs. Littell and 
their small son. 


GUAYAQUIL 


Consul General and Mrs. Nathaniel P. Davis 
arrived at Guayaquil on Sunday April 5th, on a 
tour of inspection, and left for Quito on the 15th. 
Reciprocating various receptions given in their 
honor while in Guayaquil the Davises gave an alli- 
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gator hunt and picnic. The trip was made by 
launch up the Babahoyo River. A large arsenal 
was taken along but although several ’gators were 
seen there were no casualties registered among 
them. They were badly placed when the shots 
were fired, but after all there was no room for 
them on board the launch. The consular staff as 
well as numerous residents of Guayaquil greatly 
enjoyed the good company of the Davises during 
their all too short visit. 

Consul Carlos C. Hall departed for his new 
post at Antofagasta on the day the Davises ar- 
rived. He was popular with the people of Guaya- 
quil and the staff during his short assignment at 
this post. 


ITALY 


A son, Stephen Durham Hosmer, was born to 
Consul and Mrs. Charles B. Hosmer at Naples on 
March 2, 1936. While announcing the foregoing 
fact, it is interesting to note that during the past 
four years there have been born to consular fam- 
ilies on the staff at Naples four offspring, all 
boys. This would seem to bear out the Neapolitan 
theory that the air of Posillipo, where the parents 
have resided, tends to produce males rather than . 
females. 


The Consulate General was recently inspected 


by Consul General J. Klahr Huddle. 


During the past month and a half the following 
Foreign Service Officers have gone through Na- 
ples: Consul Sheridan Talbott, en route to Leg- 
horn; First Secretary and Mrs. Harold H. Titt- 
mann, Jr.; Vice Consul Arthur L. Richards, pro- 
ceeding on home leave from Cairo; Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Arthur C. Frost; Consul James 
Hugh Keeley, Jr., and family, en route to Salonica. 
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The President Honors 
Legation Defenders 


The President on May 9, 1936, sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the American Minister Resident at 


Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) : 


“Via Naval Radio 
“Amlegation 

“Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) 

“For Engert 

“TI want you to know with what interest I fol- 
lowed your reports regarding the recent situation 
at Addis Ababa and to express my sincere admira- 
tion for the splendid manner in which you con- 
ducted yourself during that trying period. I can- 
not speak too highly of your courage and devotion 
to duty, worthy of the finest traditions of the 
American Foreign Service. 

“I also wish to add my appreciation and com- 
mendation for the excellent cooperation and assis- 
tance, rendered under the most difficult circum- 
stances, by Mr. Cramp and Mr. Hunter,'\as well as 
by the non-American employees of the Legation. 
For the bravery and devotion of Mrs. Engert I 
have only the greatest admiration. 

“1! am happy to say that in recognition of the 
conspicuous and meritorious service rendered it 
has been recommended to me that you be pro- 
moted to Class I and that Mr. Cramp be promoted 
to Class VIIi and I have approved and shall send 
appropriate nominations to the Senaie on Monday. 
Mr. Hunter will be promoted to Junior Clerk 
Class II. 

“I also desire to commend Walker Edgar Tan- 
ner, Chief Radioman, United States Navy; William 
Lee Pitts, Radioman, First Class, United States 
Navy; John Williard Anslow, Radioman, First 
Class, United States Navy, and Cecil Franklin 
Cavanah, Radioman, First Class, United States 
Navy, for valor and devotion to duty worthy of 
the best traditions of the Navy during the attack 
upon the Legation. 

(Signed) “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


The American Minister Resident at Addis Ababa, 
sent the following radio message to the President, 
dated May 10, in reply to the President’s radio- 
gram of May 9: 


“The President. 
“Washington. 
“I am deeply appreciative of your kind refer- 
ences to Mrs. Engert and myself in your telegram 
(Continued to page 360) 
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A Political Bookshelf 


Cyrit Wynne, Review Editor 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN EUROPEAN AIR 
TRANSPORT. By Dr. Laurence C. Tombs, Member 
of the Communications and Transit Section of the 
League of Nations Secretariat. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. Pp. xvii, 219. $3.00.) 


From the title “International Organization in 
European Air Transport” chosen by Dr. Tombs 
for his book on aviation, one might get the er- 
roneous impression that it was intended to deal 
with the problems of the International Air Traffic 
Association (1.A.T.A.), an organization of Euro- 
pean air transport operators concerned with the 
study of tariffs and traffic problems common to 
the air transport lines represented in this organiza- 
tion, while in fact the book contains a wealth of 
material relating to all phases of international 
aviation. The book is replete with information in 
regard to military and civil aviation as affected 
by the treaties of peace following the World War; 
the development of public international air law 
by the adoption of bilateral and multilateral con- 
ventions on air navigation; the development of in- 
ternational private air law by the adoption of con- 
ventions on the subject; international air trans- 
port lines, and international organizations inter- 
ested in the study of legal and technica: problems 
relating to the development of aviation. 

It is stated in the introduction that it is not the 
purpose of the book to support the idea of the 
“internationalism of civil aviation” which engaged 
the attention of the Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments, as a measure to 
curb or overcome the military possibilities of civil 
aviation, or any other policy but “rather to indi- 
cate what are the existing elements of interna- 
tional organization in European air transport, 
how such elements have come about in the face of 
national reactions, and what is their real signifi- 
cance” (p. xi). The author has succeeded in pre- 
senting his subject in an impartial and interesting 
manner and free from the discussion of unneces- 
sary technicalities. 

To the student who undertakes a study of in- 
ternational aviation it must be perplexing to find 
that so many public and private organizations 
have come into being for the purpose of dealing 
with the multifarious problems that have arisen 
in the field of international air transportation. A 
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perusal of Dr. Tombs’ book will give the reader 
a good idea of the number of these organizations 
and of the work they have undertaken. 

Although dealing primarily with aeronautical 
problems as they affect the European countries, 
the book contains considerable information in re- 
gard to multilateral conventions to which other 
countries are also parties as well as information 
in regard to European air transport lines which 
have extended their operations to the Far East, 
Africa and South America, so that in a large mea- 
sure the book deals with international aviation on 
a world wide basis. 

Chapter I deals with the relationship between 
civil and military aviation and includes a discus- 
sion of Air Clauses in the treaties of peace result- 
ing from the World War, as well as disarmament 
problems. 

Chapter II relates to competition and coopera- 
tion in international air services and contains con- 
siderable information in regard to the methods of 
operation of the various international air trans- 
port lines. 

Chapter III is entitled “International Air Con- 
vention of 1919: Basis of Public Air Law” and 
contains a resumé of that convention. 

In Chapter IV the author describes the work 
of the International Commission for Air Naviga- 
tion, a permanent organization created pursuant 
to the terms of Article 34 of the Paris Convention 
of 1919. 

Chapter V relates to bilateral agreements on 
air navigation and deals not only with agreements 
relating to air navigation in general, but with spe- 
cial agreements relating specifically to the opera- 
tion of regular air transport lines. Lists of these 
agreements are given. 

Chapter VI relates to the unification of private 
air law and the organization and work of the 
Comité International Technique d’Experts Juridi- 
ques Aériens (C.I.T.4.J.A.), a permanent organ- 
ization engaged in the codification of private air 
law through the preparation of draft conventions 
on various subjects of private air law for consid- 
eration at international conferences called periodi- 
cally for the purpose of taking final action on the 
Committee’s drafts. 

Chapter VII gives a description of the work of 
miscellaneous organizations of an_ international 
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character dealing with technical problems in the 
field of international air navigation. 

Chapter VIII is entitled “The League of Na- 
tions and Air Navigation,” it being explained at 
the beginning of the chapter that “The interest 
of the League cf Nations in air navigation arose 
principally from (1) the existence of the Or- 
ganization for Communications and Transit, set 
up by the League in conformity with Article 23 
(e) of the Covenant to ‘make provision to secure 
and maintain freedom of communications and of 
transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all Members of the League’; and (2) the ex- 
amination of the question of the possible use of 
civil aviation for military purposes, made in the 
preparation of the draft Convention by the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission.” 

The author has presented in a compact volume 
of some 200 pages a very meritorious reference 
book containing much useful information bearing 
on the historical development of international 
aviation as it has affected the European countries, 
as well as detailed information relating to inter- 
national aeronautical agreements, organizations 
interested in aviation, and air transport lines. For 
a long time to come the general public will con- 
tinue to be thrilled by spectacular developments 
in the field of international aviation. The extent 
to which the United States has cooperated in this 
field is clearly brought out in this interesting 
book. 

STEPHEN LATCHFORD. 


Insip—E Europe. By John Gunther (Harper and 
Brothers, New York and London, 1936. Pp. x, 470, 
$3.50). 


The thirty-four chapters of this book are more 
than an intelligent appraisal of the contemporary 
European scene by the European correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News. They are a personally 
conducted tour, with stop-over privileges, to every 
important scene of action in Europe in recent 
years. Mr. Gunther starts his .tourist-reader in 
Germany (seven chapters) and then, in order “to 
note the impingement of Hitler’s Germany on every 
European country,” takes him in a counter-clock- 
wise circle to France (four chapters), Spain (one 
chapter, “Spanish Interlude”) and Italy (three 
chapters); then detours to Great Britain (four 
chapters) and leaps back to Central Europe, the 
Balkans and Turkey (ten chapters) ; stops to take 
a breath for a moment in the rarefied air of Swit- 
zerland at Geneva (one chapter); and after a 
short stop in Poland (one chapter) terminates the 
tour in Russia (three chapters). 


The shade of Thomas Carlyle would be pleased 


to know that Mr. Gunther has chosen to write from 
the definite point of view that “accidents of per- 
sonality play a great role in history.” He has ac- 
complished his purpose exceedingly well. If he 
insists upon the directing and diverting power of 
personality, he nevertheless avoids the Cleopatra’s- 
nose type of history; if his characterizations are 
largely anecdotal, he avoids gossip-mongering, 
and honorably tells the reader when a good story 
is apocryphal. 

It is true, of course, that the anecdotal side of 
Inside Europe helps to make provocating reading. 
It is interesting, for example, how often insomnia 
seems to accompany genius for dictatorship; how, 
just as the stars differ one from another in glory, 
so do the men who hitch their wagons to them. Mr. 
Gunther sometimes shows a disconcerting addiction 
to puns; e. g., “Duranty’s Inferno,” the title of his 
last chapter, but only by implication rather than 
direct statement does he indicate that for one of his 
characters the Danube Basin was just a bowl of 
chéries. 

This book will be good reading for anyone inter- 
ested (or dismayed) by the modern scene, even for 
those—or, more accurately, especially those—who 
have themselves been amid the events and situa- 
tions described; and who, for that reason and of 
their own knowledge, may be inclined to differ on 
point of view or on statement of fact. This is as it 
should be. No better use could be put to the mar- 
gins of the book than to fill them with notations 
of approval, disagreement, comment, amplification. 
Only an excellent book can stand that sort of treat- 
ment. Inside Europe is one of them. 

GEORGE VERNE BLUE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GERMAN Navy. By E. 
L. Woodward (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
1935. Pp. 524. $6.50). 


One hesitates to comment about a recent naval 
conference—but the relevant past is always of 
more than passing interest. The record of the 
naval rivalry between Great Britain and Germany, 
which began at about the same time as the convo- 
cation of the first Hague Peace Conference and 
which ended when the German Navy surrendered 
pursuant to the terms of the Armistice, may well 
be studied at the present time. Mr. Woodward has 
made such a study and it is indeed a comprehen- 
sive one. He discusses in detail the planning and 
construction of the Imperial German Navy and as 
the construction advances considers at the same 
time the moves in the game of diplomacy which 
was being played by British and German diplo- 
mats when they were respectively working for 

(Continued to page 345) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since April 4: 

La Verne Baldwin of Cortland, New York, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation at Ottawa, Canada, as- 
signed in addition American Consul at that post. 

Carl Breuer of Locust Valley, Long Island, 
New York, Third Secretary of Legation at Ottawa, 
Canada, assigned in addition American Vice Con- 
sul at that post. 

Pierre de L. Boal, of Boalsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Counselor of Legation at Ottawa, Canada, desig- 
nated Counselor of Embassy at Mexico City. His 
assignment as Consul General at Toronto has been 
canceled. 

Joseph F. Burt of Fairfield, Illinois, American 
Consul at Ottawa, Canada, assigned Second Sec- 
retary of Legation to serve in dual capacity at the 
post. 

Robert L. Hunter of South Dakota, clerk in the 
Legation at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, appointed 
Vice Consul at that post. 

Avra M. Warren of Ellicott City, Maryland, 
Foreign Service Officer assigned to the Department 
of State, detailed as Foreign Service Inspector. 

Calvin H. Oakes of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Third Secretary of Legation and American Vice 
Consul at Tirana, Albania, assigned Vice Consul 
at Calcutta, India, rather than at Berlin, Germany. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CHANGES 
Commercial Attaché H. M. Bankhead from Ot- 


tawa visited the Bureau in Washington recently en 
route to his post after spending his leave in 
Florida. 

Mr. Don C. Bliss, who has been the Acting 
Commercial Attaché in Athens for several months 
during the absence of Commercial Attaché Rankin, 
has now been temporarily assigned to Cairo as 
Acting Commercial Attaché. Mr. Leys A. France 
has returned to his post at Vienna after serving 
temporarily as the Acting Commercial Attaché at 
Cairo. 

Mr. Rolland Welch, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner from Berlin, recently arrived in Washing- 
ton to remain a few days before proceeding to 
Texas, where he will spend his leave. 

Assistant Trade Commissioners Coldwell S. 
Johnston and F. A. M. Alfsen sailed recently for 
their respective posts—Warsaw and Cairo. 

Mr. Ricardo H. Sabella, Clerk to Trade Com- 
missioner at Manila, sailed from Portland on May 
6 for his post. 

L. C. Z. 
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SERVICE VISITORS 


The following called at the Department on leave 
or en route to their posts: 


April 
D. M. White, Havana, on leave in Lewisburg, N. C. 15 
Carl A. Fisher, assigned to Department — 15 
Gerald G. Jones, Belfast, sailing April 22... 16 
Percy G. Kemp, Vigo, on leave in Garden City, 

i 17 
Edwin A. Plitt, Paris, on leave 17 
D. W. Fisher, Antwerp, on leave 17 
Nathan R. Meadows, Bern, on leave... 18 
G. S. Messersmith, Vienna, on leave 20 
Sidney A. Belovsky, Dublin, on leave in Hornell, 

Frances H. Langlois, Paris, on leave 22 
Clare B. Bonnaffon, London, on leave... 23 
Coert du Bois, Naples, on leave. 23 
Austin C. Brady, Nice, on leave 23. 
Alfred W. Donegan, Basel, on leave 23 
James W. seine Cologne, on leave in Chillicothe, 

Mo. 24 
Henry Dwyer, Ft. William and Port Arthur 

on leave 24. 


Leslie E.. Reed, Montevideo, on leave in California 27 
Henry P. Leverich, Berlin, on leave in Montclair, 


27 
North Winship, Copenhagen, sailing May 
Jacob D. Beam, Berlin, on leave 28 
Monroe Hall, Tientsin, on leave in New York _.... 28 


Daniel Gaudin, Jr., Alexandria, temporarily detailed 


May 
Hedley V. Cooke, Jr., Moncton, en route to post... 1 
Hugh Watson, Liverpool, on leave 2 
Marvin A. Derrick, Istanbul, on leave in Texas... 2 
Quincy F. Roberts, Saigon, on leave in Buffalo 4 
Warren C. Stewart, La Ceiba, on leave in Balti- 
more 4 
Randolph Harrison, Rome, on leave. 4 
Pierre de L. Boal, Mexico City, en route. 4 
Charles H. Taliaferro, Merida, on leave in Virginia 5 
Edward I. Nathan, Monterey, on leave. 5 
Robert R. Patterson, Cork, on leave 6 
Jose de Olivares, Retired, returning to Rome in 
November __ 
Irving H. Linnell, Canton, on leave in Seattle 6 


James W. Gordon, Jr., Glasgow, on leave. fi 
Charles W. Thayer, Moscow, on leave 
John H. Bruins, Prague, on leave... 
Marshall M. Vance, Windsor, on leave in n Dayton, 
Ohio 7 
William K. Ailshie, Warsaw, on leave in New York 8 


Glenn Abbey, Caracas, on leave. 9 
Leslie A. Davis, Oporto, on leave 11 
Archer Woodford, Berlin, on leave ll 
John Peabody Palmer, Genoa, on leave. j 
L. J. Keena, Tegucigalpa, on leave 12 
Clayson W. Aldridge, Nanking, on leave... 
J. M. Bowcock, Munich, on leave 12 
Cecil M. P. Cross, Paris, on leave 13 
B. M. Hulley, Nantes, on leave 13 
John Randolph, Quebec, on leave 13 


L. M. Hubbard, Las Palmas, on leave in Chicago... 13 
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tae 
are 


Security (Steel) Lift vans are now stand- 
ing in 


Antwerp London 
Beirut Lisbon 
Bucharest Manchester 
Florence Milan 
Glasgow Santiago 
Istanbul Salonica 
Lima Sofia 
Liverpool Warsaw 


and many cities all over the United States, 
available for safe, convenient and eco- 
nomical transportation of household 
goods, valuables and works of art. 


For information, advice, estimates regard- 
ing removals, packing, shipping, insurance 
address the nearest office. 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washingtsen 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
Telegrams ‘Storage” 
European Office: 
31 Place du Marche St. Honore, Paris 
Telegrams “Medium” 


Affiliated with the American Security 
& Trust Company 


Banking Service 


for 
Foreign Service Officers 


Among the banking and 
trust clients of the American 
Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., are 


many Foreign Service Officers. 


The Company is pleased to 
make its modern facilities 
available to those in the Serv- 
ice wherever they may be lo- 


cated. 


Correspondence relative to 
‘any phase of our financial serv- 


ice is invited. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
15TH AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3,400,000 Surpius $3,400,000 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Oorporation 
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The 
Manhattan Storage & 


Warehouse Company 
52nd Street and Seventh Avenue 
80th Street and Third Avenue 


New York City 
+ 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES FOR STOR- 
AGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING 


AND LIFT VANS 
¢ + 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO MEET 
PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 
+ 
Prices Most Reasonable 


NEW FAST TIME TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Every other Saturday one of Munson’s splendid 
liners sails out New York harbor—South America 
bound! And faster time means more time ashore 
in Rio de Janeiro! 


Fares to our neighbor continent have never been 
so low. In addition, the ships are the largest in 
the service. That means spacious cabins, big 
decks, generous size throughout. A voyage you'll 
thoroughly enjoy! 


If you’re planning a trip to South America, go the 
Munson way! Reconditioned and _ redecorated, 
these liners will more than please you. Visits en 
route at Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Northbound call at Trinidad. See 
your travel agent or 


MUNSON S. S. LINES 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BIRTHS 


A son, David Kirk Foster, was born May 2, 
1936, in Montreal to Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Bris- 
bin Foster. 


Born to Mr and Mrs. Robert English, a daugh- 
ter, Ann Dufor English, October 29, 1935, at 


Neuilly-s-Seine, France. 


A son, Gerald Alfred Johnson, was born April 
2, 1936, to Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Alfred Johnson at 


Moscow, Russia. 


MARRIAGES 


de Baca-Veges. Married at Caracas, Venezuela, 
March 28, 1936, American Clerk Horace de Baca 
and Miss Carmen Veges. 


Gray-Rhodes. Married in Washington, May 9, 
1936, Cecil Wayne Gray and Miss Marguerite 
Ruth Rhodes. 


Wadsworth-Mack. Consul General George Wads- 
worth and Mrs. Norma Mack were married in 
Washington, May 1, 1936. 


White-Walker. Vice Consul Joseph Hubbard 
White and Miss Faye Walker were married in 
Port-au-Prince, May 1, 1936. 


McClintock-Barrios. Robert Mills McClintock 
and Miss Elena Barrios were married April 29, 
1936. Mr. McClintock is Third Secretary at San- 
tiago. 


Connelly-Delano. Diplomatic Secretary Bernard 
C. Connelly and Miss Leslie Delano were married 
January 25, 1936, at Tiverton, Rhode Island. 


Lane-Ferrier. The marriage of Consul Rufus 
H. Lane, Jr., and Miss Monica Grace Ferrier took 
place at Calcutta, India, March 12, 1936. 


Dunn-Baillet Latour. Miss Marianna Armour 
Dunn, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Clem- 
ent Dunn, was married in Washington, April 30, 
1936, to Count Guy de Baillet-Latour of Brussels. 


IN MEMORIAM 


With deep regret the JourNAL records the deaths 
of: 


Charles M. Freeman, Foreign Service Officer, 
Retired, died at Portland, Maine, April 19, 1936. 


Frank W. Mahin, Foreign Service Officer, Re- 
tired, died in Washington, May 5, 1936. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT NEWS 
- SERVICE 


Our State Department is nothing if not pro- 
gressive. In order to keep American diplomatic 
and consular representatives abroad currently in- 
formed of what is going on at home, the depart- 
ment is preparing to establish a globe-circling 
news service of its own. 

The news distributing system is to be composed 
of 12 short-wave radio receiving stations located 
in as many different foreign cities. Stations are 
now in operation in Paris, Berlin, Rome and 
Geneva. Short-wave receiving apparatus is now 
on its way to Sydney, Australia; Calcutta, India; 
Santiago, Chile; London, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro; Lima, Peru, and Cairo, Egypt. 

Every day the State Department will broadcast 
over the powerful naval radio station at Arlington, 
near Washington, a news bulletin of about 1,500 
words. It will consist of a summary of important 
events, including pending legislation in congress, 
administration policies, economic reports and con- 
ditions in this country, and important announce- 
ments by the President, Secretary of State and 
other officials. From receiving stations the bulletin 
will be relayed by mail to other legations and 
consulates. 

It is explained that the service is necessary to 
keep officials in the foreign countries well in- 
formed because of the lack of American news in 
many foreign newspapers. Had the State Depart- 
ment spokesman been less tactful he might have 
added that American news in many foreign papers 
is grossly distorted. 

No doubt the Washington broadcast will be a 
big help to the recipients officially, and it is cer- 
tain to be a source of keen personal satisfaction to 
them, their families and their American friends. An 
American family in Sydney, for instance, must get 
pretty hungry for news from home. It would be a 
gracious gesture, we think, to include a little social 
news for the ladies and by all means the football 
and baseball scores.—Tribune, Galveston, Texas. 


LETTER 


JOURNAL ARTICLE WINS AWARD 
To Tue Epirors: 

It is with very great pleasure that I am able = 
report to you that my article “Exotic Envoys,” re- 
cently published by you, was awarded first ita 
in the National Feature Article Contest of the 
National League of American Pen Women. 

The National Convention has just been held in 
Washington, and the article read to the assembly. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE Moore. 


Distinguished members of 
the Diplomatic Service fol- 
low tradition in selecting 
The Plaza as their New 
York home. They find here a 
standard of excellence that 
is known in all countries. 


Single rooms from $5. 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 


e A 25% discount from room charges is 
allowed members of the Foreign Service. 


HENRY A. ROST, PRESIDENT 


FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 


with a panorama unequalled 


in New York for beauty 


@ The Savoy-Plaza provides the 
homelike warmth and charm that 
informed travellers demand, plus 
superior service and an unsurpas- 
sed cuisine. Single rooms from $5. 


A 25% discount from reom charges 
is allowed members of the Forsign 
service. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Direeter 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVE., 58th TO 59th STS. 


PLAZA 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
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Mr. Carr Honored by Georgetown University 


S the ancient bell of the first English Catholic 
church in America tolled, on the evening of 
April 22, in solemn memory of the Jesuit founders 
of Georgetown University, the Very Rev. Arthur A. 
O'Leary, S. J., new president and rector, marked 
another milestone in Georgetown history by be- 
stowing its highest founders’ day honors upon two 
distinguished representatives of state and church. 
A colorful ceremony honoring Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Wilbur J. Carr, law alumnus of 1898, 
and the Right Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Catholic 
University theologian and philosopher, took place 
in the pres- 
ence of one of 
the most nota- 
ble audiences 
ever to attend 
a function at 
the institution. 
An academic 
procession, in 
which the dip- 
lomatic rep - 
resentatives of 
30 foreign na- 
tions and nu- 
merous Catho- 
lic dignitaries 
took a con- 
spicuous part, 
preceded the 
formal e xer- 
cises in Gas- 
ton Hall where 
1,200 guests 
waited. Sever- 
al hundred ad- 
ditional guests arrived later for Dr. O’Leary’s first 
Founders’ Day reception that followed in the his- 
toric Carroll parlors. 

Led by R. O. T. C. cadets, with Lieut. Col. 
Raymond O. Barton, U. S. A., as chief marshal, 
the long procession of honored guests and faculty 
members marched through the college corridors 
onto the stage of the academic hall. 

James D. Curtin, student president of the Philo- 
demic Debating Society, delivered the address of 
welcome on behalf of the university and student 
body. Then followed the reading by Martin H. 
Conboy, former United States district attorney of 
New York, of the Georgetown charter, issued in 
1815. Then the founders’ day proclamation was 
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Arthur A. O’Leary, President of 


HONORS AWARDED AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Left to right: Assistant Secretary of State Wilbur J. Carr; the Reverend 
the University; the 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 


read by Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., chancellor 
of the university. 

The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Great Falls, Mont., arose to read the names of the 
Georgetown founders. At each name, Dr. John G. 
Bowen, secretary to the president, tolled the chimes 
of the 300-year-old bell of St. Mary’s Church, es- 
tablished in 1634 by the Jesuit pilgrims who ac- 
companied the Lord Baltimore expedition to found 
the colony of Marvland. 

Before Dr. O’Leary conferred the academic honors 
the praises of the founders were chanted in Latin by 
the George- 
town choir 
under the di- 
rection of Dr. 
Edward P. 
Donovan. 

In original 
Latin, also, 
Dr. O'Leary 
read the cita- 
tions of the 
John Carroll 
Academy of 
Diplomacy 
and Foreign 
Service honor- 
ing Carr and 
the Camillus 
Cardinal Ma- 
zella Academy 
of Philosophy 
honoring 
Msgr. Sheen. 
Each was pre- 
sented with a 


Courtesy of the Washington Post 


Right Reverend 


gold medal and scroll. 

“The history of our Foreign Service,” read As- 
sistant Secretary Carr’s citation, “is so intimately 
associated with the name of this distinguished ofh- 
cer of the State that he is rightfully called the 
Master Builder and Architect whose foresight and 
cheerful vigor have advanced that public career to 
the honorable eminence it has attained. 

“As far back as the Government of Grover 
Cleveland, through two score years and four, amid 
our peoples’ happiness and woes, he has occupied 
numerous responsible posts in the Department of 
State. By his conspicuous toil, his intelligent per- 
sistence, vision and his unremitting confidence, has 
been increased the high dignity and repute of our 
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ORLD 


. THE WORLD'S 
FIRST-CHOICE TIRE 


EN AND NATIONS DIFFER ON 

MANY THINGS, BUT THE 
WHOLE WORLD ACCLAIMS THE 
SUPERIORITY OF THE “"G-3” ALL- 
WEATHER TIRE BY GOODYEAR. IT IS 
THE LARGEST-SELLING TIRE IN THE 
WORLD TODAY — AND FOR VERY 
GOOD REASONS: 


ITS FAMED ALL-WEATHER CENTER- 
TRACTION GRIP GIVES YOU GREATER 
PROTECTION AGAINST SKIDS, 
GREATER STOPPING POWER, THAN 
ANY OTHER TIRE. ITS BROADER, 
FLATTER, HEAVIER “G-3" TREAD 
GIVES YOU 43% LONGER NON-SKID 
MILEAGE! AND GOODYEAR'’S EXCLU- 
SIVE SUPERTWIST CORD CONSTRUC- 
TION GIVES YOU MAXIMUM BLIRST 
PROTECTION IN EVERY PLY' 


ALL-WEATHER 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


Wherever Our Flag Flies 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets 
Washington, D. C. 


is known as 


*A Store Worthy of The 
Nation’s Capital” 


To many persons in the foreign 
service the month of June means 
moving time. When you are in 
Washington, before you set out for 
foreign lands, we hope you will let 
us help plan your new adventure. 
Whatever you need, for yourself, 
for your family, for your home, 
you will find Woodward & Lothrop 


at your service. 


Communications addressed to Mrs. 
Marion Tolson, Shopping Bureau, 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. A., will receive 
this expert shopper’s personal at- 
tention. Your orders will be filled 
and routed to their destination ac- 
cording to the instructions you 
give. 


consular representation, while ‘its efficiency has 
been steadily promoted and the comity of nations 
advanced.” 

Referring to Msgr. Sheen as the “eloquen* vindi- 
cator of Christian truth broadcast by scientific in- 
genuity through the encircling ether,” the Latin 
document commended his widely known preaching 
during the broadcasts of the Catholic Radio Hour. 
In Latin phraseology, Msgr. Sheen was commend- 
ed as “defender of the science of religion and as 
philosopher of splendid attainments,” whose fame 
as a priest has been recognized “not alone among 
the clergy and laity of his own faith but with the 
public in general of all beliefs.” 

Prominent among the guests was the newly ap- 
pointed rector of the Catholic University, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, and most of the 
faculty of the university. This was the second con- 
secutive Founders’ Day honor bestowed upon a 
member of that university’s staff, the philosophical 
medal having been presented last year to the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, vice rector of Catholic 
University. The Minister of Austria, Dr. Edgar 
L. G. Prochnik, received the honors in diplomacy. 

Heading the long list of diplomatic representa- 
tives were the Italian Ambassador, Signor Augusto 
Rosso; the Chilean Ambassador, Senor Don Man- 
uel Trucco, and the Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Luis Calderon. Also present were the Ministers of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, the Irish Free State, Por- 
tugal, Hungary, El Salvador, Siam, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, Latvia, the Dominican Republic, Honduras 
and Nicaragua. In addition there were the coun- 
selors, secretaries and attachés of 27 embassies and 
legations. Most of them were accompanied by 
their wives. Secretary and Mrs. Daniel C. Roper 
were the representatives of the Cabinet. 

Among Catholic dignitaries on the platform were 
the Right Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, of the 
Catholic University; and the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Edward L. Buckey, of St. Matthew’s Church. 


—The Washington Post. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Eight hundred and ninety-four applicants were 
designated for the Foreign Service entrance exam- 
inations held May 4, 5, and 6; of these 775 ac- 
cepted the designations, and 709 actually took the 
examinations. 


The distribution, according to examination cen- 
ters, was as follows: Atlanta, 22; Boston, 59; Chi- 
cago, 62; Cincinnati, 41; Denver, 24; New Orleans, 
24; New York, 136; Oakland, 64; Philadelphia, 
17; St. Louis, 29; St. Paul, 25; Seattle, 34; and 
Washington, 238. 
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CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 


(Continued from page 325) 


1911, respectively. In later years several de- 
tachments have been sent here and there on cere- 
monial occasions. In 1931 a small detachment 
was sent to Buenos Aires to act as guard at the 


British Empire Trade Exhibition there. 


One thing which the Mounties would much pre- 
fer to see go by the board is that old saw that 
t they “get their man.” It has an infantile, bally- 
hoo ring that doesn’t sound even funny to these 
hard traveling, hard-bitten men. The “die for 
dear old Rutgers” business has its proper place 
within. It is simply not in good taste to shout 
about such things today. What the Mounties are 
proud of are achievements. These are legion. It 
is difficult to write about them without indulging 
in superlatives. The output of writers of prose 
and verse has elevated them deservedly to tradi- 
tion. And tradition has brought, deservedly, the 
world-wide prestige which is now part and parcel 


of the symbol R. C. M. P. 


) The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Quarterly 
has kindly given permission for the use of several 
of the photographs illustrating this article. 


POLITICAL BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 337) 


peace albeit dreadnaughts, super-dreadnaughts and 
the like were pawns in the game in question. 


The book is written in a somewhat heavy style 
but one forgets this in the at times amazing devel- 
opments the author brings out as the narrative 
proceeds. It may be added that the narrative with 
its references to or quotations from official docu- 

; ments and its tables and statistics in the appen- 
dices can always be enlivened by pulling down 
from the library shelves those two classics “My 
Memories” by Grand Admiral Tirpitz and “Mem- 
ories and Records” by Admiral of the Fleet, Lord 
Fisher. 

It was Lord Fisher who, after learning that Ad- 
miral Tirpitz had been “shelved” during the World 
War (his Lordship had also been “shelved” at 
about the same time), addressed a letter to his 
opposite number beginning “Dear old Tirps” and 
after telling him to “cheer up, old chap. We are 
both in the same boat,” added “I don’t blame you 
for the submarine business. I’d ‘have done the 
same thing myself, only our idiots in England 

) wouldn’t believe it when I told ’em.” 


C. W. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 333) 


tions, steadfastly refrained from securing or 
granting preferential or discriminatory treatment. 
In generalizing the duty reductions negotiated in 
the individual trade agreements, we have sought to 
place on an equal footing those nations which, in 
turn, extend equality of treatment to our com- 
merce, and to refuse such equality to those nations 
which refuse equality to us. Thus all phases of 
our policy are on a reciprocal basis. 

“Here again, as in the adjustment of duties, we 
strive to carry out our policy cautiously, conserva- 
tively, and practically. Our rule is that the duty 
reductions granted to each individual country 
are restricted to those commodities of which the 
particular country is the chief supplier to the 
United States. If it should happen, however, that 
under existing abnormal conditions, some other 
country at any later stage profits unduly from the 
benefit of the concession, we retain the right, when 
such contingency arises, to modify the original 

“The firm determination on the part of the 
Government of the United States to reassert the 
rule of equality of treatment has already gone far 
to slow down the world’s recent drift toward the 
chaos of discrimination and special advantage. 
We are doing everything in our power, through 
the trade agreements program and through other 
channels of influence open to us, to induce the 
other great trading nations of the world to adopt 
a similar attitude toward the problem of a re- 
habilitation of world trade. In such rehabilita- 
tion lies the greatest single hope that the world 
may still be spared the tragedy of another de- 
structive upheaval. 

“In brief, through our present foreign trade 
program, we are attempting to increase trade by a 
mitigation of existing trade barriers and to re- 
store trade to its accustomed economic channels 
by the reestablishment of the rule of equality of 
treatment in commercial relations. This two-fold 
endeavor is directed first and foremost, toward 
overcoming the emergency conditions which have 
resulted in drastic contra¢tion and diversion of 
trade. The Trade Agreements Act is a temporary 
measure which was enacted primarily for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to deal effectively with this 
acute emergency. * * * ; 

“Through its trade agreements program this 
country is furnishing its fair share of leadership 
in the world movement toward a restoration of 
mutually profitable international trade, and, as a 
consequence, toward an improvement in the em- 
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Photograph by Maynard Owen Williams 
A SON OF EGYPT OFFERS A TRAY OF SELECTED FISH 


What Is Commonplace To You.... 
Is New To Us At Home 


CD), you recall when you were not a member of the 
Foreign Service, and wanted to read about far-off places 
which you hoped some day to visit? Readers of The 
National Geographic Magazine are likewise eager to 
know more about the everyday life and customs in all 
parts of the world. Why not offer The Geographic your 
human-interest photographs and personal narratives based 
on your travel observations? You will be taking part 
in a world-wide educational endeavor, and will receive 
liberal payment for material accepted. Before preparing 
a manuscript it is advisable that you submit a brief 
outline of your proposed article. Write for our illustrated 


booklet on types of photographs and manuscripts desired. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


GILBERT GROSVENOR, LitTT.D., LL.D., Editor 


Washington, D. C. 
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ployment of labor, a fuller measure of stable 
domestic prosperity, and the only sound founda- 
tion for world peace. * * *” 


On May 11, the Secretary addressed a letter to 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, in which he de- 
scribed, in considerable detail, measures taken by 
this Government for protection of American citi- 
zens in Addis Ababa and the protection of the 
Legation personnel. In the first place, the Sec- 
retary emphasized that American citizens in 
Ethiopia had been repeatedly warned to evacu- 
ate the country as soon as it appeared probable 
that they might later become endangered. In the 
second place, he explained that the British Lega- 
tion in Addis Ababa had agreed to assist in any 
possible manner in the safe evacuation of such 
American citizens as would not leave the country. 
Among other steps referred to, the Secretary men- 
tioned the assignment of four Naval operators to 
the American Legation in Addis Ababa; the fact 
that a reasonable additional amount of arms and 
ammunition had been supplied to the Legation; 
his instructions to the American Minister at Ad- 
dis Ababa to the effect that safety should be the 
first consideration, and that he should not at- 
tempt to hold the Legation if lives should be 
jeopardized; spoke of considering stationing an 
American cruiser in Red Sea waters to assure radio 
communications between Washington and the Ethi- 
opian capital and for use in protecting American 
nationals, but explaining that, since the area was 
well within the troubled zone, and in view of the 
tension existing there at the time, this plan was 
abandoned. 

Among other steps taken to protect American na- 
tionals who insisted on remaining in Ethiopia de- 
spite repeated warning to leave, the following were 
also mentioned: the construction of a bomb-proof 
shelter at the American Legation; the establishment 
of the Naval radio station at the Legation, the op- 
erators of which were naturally available for de- 
fense purposes in case of necessity; the advice given 
by the American Legation to American institutions 
in Addis Ababa to paint or stretch large American 
flags on the roofs of their buildings as a protec- 
tion against air raids; ‘instructions to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Rome to furnish this informa- 
tion to the Italian Government with the request 
that it be transmitted to the Italian military au- 
thorities in East Africa; instructions to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Rome to bring to the attention 
of the Italian Government the fact that the capital 
and Diré Dawa were open and undefended towns 
(the Italian Government promptly issued a state- 
ment to the effect that these towns would not be 
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bombed as long as they were not used for troop 
concentration ). 

The Secretary further pointed out that troops 
are stationed in foreign countries as Legation 
guards only in those cases where such a right has 
been acquired by treaty or long-standing usage or 
sufferance. He added that the United States had 
acquired no such right in Ethiopia, and, like all 
other Legations there with the exception of the 
British, French and Italian missions, it had relied 
on native guards. 

In conclusion, the Secretary pointed out the ar- 
rangements made with the British Legation for the 
protection of our nationals in the well-defended 
British Legation, and explained that this was not 
at all an unusual situation. It is a frequent prac- 
tice for one government to seek assistance for its 
nationals from another government which, be- 
cause of the large number of its nationals and 
the importance of its interests in a given area, may 
be better prepared to render such assistance, and 
that on many occasions American diplomatic and 
consular offices, in accordance with the universal 
practice of all nations, have used their good offices 
in protecting foreign nationals in those parts of 
the world where this country has outstanding in- 
terests and where it is well-equipped for such 
services. He said further, in connection with the 
suggestion that American armed forces might have 
been sent to Ethiopia, to recall the state of public 
opinion in this country during the summer of 
1935 which resulted in the passage in that year of 
the Neutrality Resolution, specifically designed to 
prevent this country’s being dragged into any for- 
eign conflict, and said that the despatch of an 
American war vessel carrying American troops to 
a distant troubled zone at such a time and for 
such a limited purpose would have subjected this 
Government to a charge of flagrantly violating the 
spirit of the Neutraity Act which would un- 
doubtedly and rightfully have met with vigorous 
protest from the American people. 


On May 12, on the occasion of announcing the 
terms of the recently negotiated Trade Agreement 
with France, the Secretary issued the following 
statement: “In making public today the text of 
the trade agreement with France signed on May 6, 
I desire to express my deep gratification with the 
successful conclusion of long and difficult negotia- 
tions. Happily, the delays and the difficulties 
arose not because of the existence of any diver- 
gence of view between the two countries as to the 
fundamental objectives which they seek to attain; 
rather have they been the result of differences in 
the respective technical approaches of our two 
Governments to the problem of regulating com- 
mercial relations. 
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“The French Government has, on repeated oc- 
casions, made abundantly clear its earnest desire 
to bring about a recovery and further expansion 
of international trade, and has expressed willing- 
ness to bring its necessary contribution to the at- 
tainment of this objective. Actuated by the same 
desire, the Government of the United States has, 
through its trade agreements program, steadfastly 
pursued a policy designed to bring about a satis- 
factory restoration of world trade as an indispen- 
sable factor in the reestablishment of full and 
durable economic prosperity and in the assuring 
of political stability and world peace. 

“With this identity of basic purpose to guide 
them, the two Governments began, a year ago, 
an examination of the vastly varied and complex 
technical elements of the problem. Patience and 
mutual good-will, combined with a strong realiza- 
tion on both sides of the importance of the task 
involved, have overcome the existing differences 
of views and have made possible the conclusion 
of the new commercial pact between the two coun- 
tries, which places their mutual trade upon a 
more sound, equitable, and constructive basis than 
has, perhaps, ever been the case. 

“Moreover, by placing their mutual trade upon 
such a basis, our two Republics have given the 
world a vivid demonstration of their firm deter- 
mination to go forward in a vital effort toward 
a liberalization of commercial relations every- 
where. The trade agreement between the United 
States and France is thus far more than an in- 
strument for creating a freer interchange of goods 
between our two countries. It represents a long 
onward stride in the development of the only type 
of policy that holds a promise of extricating the 
world from the morass of economic distress and 
political instability into which it has been plunged 
by a short-sighted, futile and diastrous search for 
national self-sufficiency through the erection of 
excessive barriers to international trade.” 


ISLAM 


Mohammed ben Mohammed rides upon the haunches of 
his mule and wails him a minor air. 

The dusty road winds among the olive trees and twisted 
cactus plants. 

It mounts to the whitewashed marabout whose dome is 
tinted lavender from the sunset sky. 

And there is a pale, thin moon. 

A thousand years have passed, and still; 

Mohammed ben Mohammed rides upon the haunches of 
his mule and wails him a minor air. 

The dull brown road winds among the cactus plants and 
ancient olive trees. 

It mounts to the ruined marabout whose dome is tinted 
crimson from the sunset sky. 

And there is a waning moon. 

—Edwin C. Kemp. 
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CORSICA 


(Continued from page 317) 


Bandits used to infest these hills and hide in 
the undergrowth, but they are scarce nowadays. 
Corsicans are kindly and courteous to strangers, 
and they expect the same politeness in return. It 
is the boast of the Island that girls and women 
may wander freely in the most remote districts 
as in the towns without fear of molestation. I 
personally felt far safer in Corsica than in the 
large city at home where I was born and grew up. 

Corsicans are a handsome race—not exactly 
Latin, since there are Moorish, Semitic and even 
Greek types among them. Unlike most peasants, 
they age well, for theirs is a beauty of bone which 
time cannot destroy. 

Women nearly always wear black in perpetual 
mourning for some remote relative, who may in 
days past have been killed in a vendetta. In some 
districts the peasant women wear flat straw hats 
such as those on ancient Tanagra figurines. As 
they walk with measured tread, balancing bright 
green or reddish pink earthen jars on their heads, 
they give a fine stage effect—like a chorus in a 
Greek tragedy. 

An ideal way to see Corsica is by auto—either 
a private car or by the excellent motor buses 
which traverse the Island. The roads are good, 
and the total length of Corsica is only about 114 
miles. When I made this trip by bus I wished that 
like Argus I had a hundred eyes. I was afraid to 
look too long to the right because there was sure 
to be something even more beautiful at the left. 
Neither could I keep my eyes straight ahead, be- 
cause the view out of the back window was the 
finest of all. 

Fall is the most beautiful time of year in Cor- 
sica, though March and April are gorgeous with 
wild flowers. Corsica is supposed to be a winter 
resort, but it is agreeable at any season except in 
midsummer. And a motor drive up into the hills 
will always bring refreshing coolness. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 

© The June, 1926, issue contained “Par Rigu” by 
J. S. Gittings, Jr., Diplomatic Secretary. The article 
was illustrated with photographs of interesting scenes 
around Riga. 

@ The American Merchant Marine was the subject 
of an article contributed by J. K. Huddle. 

@ The Speech of Undersecretary Joseph C. Grew at 
the Foreign Service luncheon in honor of the Class 
of 1926 of the Foreign Service School was given in 


00 There was also a photograph of the graduating 
class. 
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AMBASSADORS OF AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 


AS AMERICAN export business with Latin 
America continues to move forward, ahead of it 
go these new ‘‘fiying ambassadors.” 
Transporting passengers, mail and express at a 
cruising speed of nearly three miles a minu 
they again reduce the time between the Uni 
States and 33 countries and colonies to the South. 


PAN AMERICAN 
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COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York City. 
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GOODWILL AMONG NATIONS 


“At first sight, the past year presents a dis- 
couraging record of distrust among the nations. 
Apprehension has seemed to wax everywhere; 
armaments have been on the increase; efforts to 
concert for better international relations have 
appeared to be of little avail. Indeed, so dark 
has been the outlook, so rampant the cynicism 
and defeatism, so wide-spread the misgivings, that 
the patient accomplishments of statesmen seek- 
ing to construct positively, where there was so 
much that was negative, have been somewhat ob- 
scured. 

“Happily there is a brighter side. For example, 
in the political field, it is noteworthy that despite 
the inauspicious circumstances in which it was 
negotiated, a Naval Treaty was successfully com- 
pleted in London this winter. This treaty preserves 
the conception of agreement on the naval strength 
of the principal powers. At this time of general 
unrest, it is, in fact, the cornerstone of a new 
system of approach to the problem, based on the 
channeling of fleets into fixed types, as well as 
upon the exchange of information between the sig- 
natories to the treaty as to their prospective naval 
construction. Thus it marks a great advance over 
any system so far devised. 

“Again, in the commercial field, notable prog- 
ress has been made since the last GooDWILL 
Day in the development of Secretary Hull’s trade 
agreement program initiated in 1934. Nine trea- 
ties have been signed during the last 12 months, 
making thirteen in all and each one of them marks 
an important step towards breaking through the 
barriers of artificial obstruction which tend to 
strangle international trade. 

“Or again, as a happy climax to a new era of 
friendliness and of the spirit of the ‘Good Neigh- 
bor’ in the field of Inter-American relations, 
President Roosevelt, in February, addressed a 
letter to all the Presidents of Latin American 
States suggesting the convening of a conference in 
the near future to consider steps which might 
strengthen the organization of peace in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This invitation has been cordial- 
ly received and the convening of a conference in 
Buenos Aires at an early date is now assured. 

“These are but a few of the brighter milestones 
which emphasize that the spirit of GoopwiLL 
among nations has not been lost and that states- 
men at a critical juncture are alive to their obliga- 
tions to contribute practically to the peace and 
prosperity of a better world. * * *” 


Extracts from an address by Undersecretary of 
State William Phillips on May 13, before the 
National Educational Association in Washington. 
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AIR MAPPING 


(Continued from page 329) 


knocked off his feet by a lurch of the ship, and 
sent spinning through the door. Only the fact 
that he managed to catch the edge of the frame 
saved him. 

Another time, said Captain Albert Stevens, of 
stratosphere fame, he carelessly opened the door 
of his plane while speeding across the sky, and in 
a second the wind had ripped it off its hinges. 

They use special craft now—sturdy, well-bal- 
anced planes—some with windows through which 
cameras point like small cannon, others having the 
camera built directly in the bottom of the ship. 

And as technique and equipment improve, odd 
uses for the air camera begin to creep into the 
news. A certain New Jersey railroad, for instance, 
told to cut its rates because of serving a “well- 
populated” region, once proved to the Interstate 
Commission by air pictures that the country 
through which it passed was in reality almost 
uninhabited. 

Lawsuits in newly-developed lands over bound- 
ary, over changing coast lines, etc., have been set- 
tled by earlier sky photographs. Two years ago, 
the U. S. Army Air Corps was commissioned to 
take pictures of disputed territory between Guate- 
mala and Honduras. From 1,300 photographs, 
covering 2,470 square miles, which it submitted to 
the Special Boundary Tribunal studying the evi- 
dence, the line of award was set. 

Since the World War, Canada has been charting 
her rich but little settled northland by plane. In 
buying forest land, paper companies are substitut- 
ing aerial surveys for the old “timber cruisers’ ” 
guess. 

Real estate men promote sales with air-camera 
appeal. 

Notice how air photographs sprinkle magazine 
pages; how they illustrate travel yarns, scientific 
pieces, even general advertising. 

It won’t be long now, till we have jitney’ planes. 
Then polite attendants at aerial gas stations can 
begin distributing air maps to the trade! 


FORMER F. S. O. BECOMES CHIEF OF TA 


On August 1, 1936, the effective date of the 
resignation of Dr. Henry F. Grady, Chief of the 
Division of Trade Agreements, who has been with 
the Department two years on leave of absence 
from the University of California, Mr. Harry C. 
Hawkins, a former Foreign Service Officer and 
now Assistant Chief of that Division, will become 
its Chief. 
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MEXICO 


(Continued from page 321) 


with a garden so large that she would be under 
nu necessity to leave it in search of exercise. 
An interesting man was one who had lived 
through all the revolutions since Diaz, and had 
prospered selling real estate around Mexico City. 
He told me that he had often shown lots in the 
afternoon where a battle had been fought in the 
morning. He spoke of the time when there were 
two governments, each hurling pronunciamentoes 
against the other, and declaring it illegal to have 
in one’s possession the currency of its rival. He 
knew much of the peon and his clinging to an- 
cient ways. For instance, the American having 
seen some of his workmen bearing loads of earth 
on their backs, had procured a wheelbarrow, and 
explained its use, only to return and find them 
carrying the wheelbarrow after having previously 
loaded it. 

Then there was the man who had traveled in a 
business capacity all over the country. He said 
“What, been here a month, and not written a 
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book yet? You'd better hurry, or you'll know too 
much, and won't be able to. Some of the biggest 
books have been written by persons that have been 
here Jess than a month.” 

How do justice to the Borda Gardens? They were 
built two hundred years ago by a Frenchman, who 
made his fortune in a silver mine, and are a quaint 
combination of French formality, and tropical lux- 
uriance. Mangoes were his passion, and he planted 
every variety that will grow in this climate; and 
next to mangoes he must have loved concrete walks, 
for in these fifteen or twenty acres of gardens, there 
are miles of them. Then there is a swimming pool 
five hundred feet long, with seven symmetrical little 
islands lined up along the middle, where roses 
bloom; and there is a duck pond, so beautiful, so 
large, so plentifully supplied with bread, that one 
could long to be a duck, and live there happily ever 
after. In these gardens, the coffee bushes may be 
seen opening their small, sweet, waxy blossoms, in 
the semi-shade of the tall avocado trees. Here the 
jagged poinsettia bloomed, and the long trumpets of 
the heavily perfumed datura. The decorative pina- 
anona, whose huge leaves have holes punched in 
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How the Winged Horse of Ancient Greece | @ ss 
became the Symbol of a Modern “i en tt 


American Institution 


So swift that his speed was matched only 
by that of the imagination—so powerful 
that no deed of man or the gods was be- 
yond him, Pegasus stood alone, unexam- 
pled and unrivalled, in the mythology of 
the ancient Greeks. 

Today, a modern Pegasus rides the 
skies. Portrayed in flaming red, his like- 
ness dots the highways as the symbol of a 

reat American institution . . the Socony- 
Yeoman Oil Company, Incorporated. 

Pegasus stands for the whole broad 
scope of the Company's activities. He rep- 
resents a service to industry combinin 
the finest in lubricants with sneciallia’ 
knowledge of their application. 

He stands for an army of 50,000 men, 
constantly at work in the service of both 
industry and the motoring public. 

You can rely on the products identified 
by this modern Pegasus. You can rely on 
the service that goes hand in hand with 
these products. Pegasus flies again, a 
symbol that all can trust. 
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them, like gruyére cheese, climbs to the tree tops 
and bears an edible fruit resembling a pineapple. 
Here was the winter palace of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and his Empress during their brief reign. 
And there are tales he still haunts the ghostly pa- 
tios. From the high miradors at the corners of the 
garden, one may gaze into the tropical valley be- 
low, brilliant with blue morning glories, and the 
red Flor de Noche Buena. 

Each day I sketched, took photographs, and 
went to the market to watch people, and buy 
pottery, glass, or flowers. The peons do not 
like to be photographed, as they believe that 
each picture takes a year from their lives, so that 
it was necessary to snap them surreptitiously. 
Sometimes I would sit in the plaza, seeming to 
look at nothing in particular, then, when not 
observed, photograph a passerby. Across a bar- 
ranca at San Antonio, the Indian village where 
pottery is made, the people sit in front of their 
houses moulding vessels, in the company of the 
household animals. But as soon as I tried to 
photograph the group, only the pig or turkey 
remained to keep the pots company. One youth 
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only showed no concern at my photographing 
him, and an older man accepted a few centavos 
for giving me the privilege of snapping him 
and his wife, though she expostulated, and 
turned her back. 

On my return to the capital, one of my let- 
ters of introduction resulted in a call from a 
well known caricaturist at nine A. M., as I 
was breéakfasting in the company of a_ book. 
He came beaming up to me, an interpreter at his 
heels. After an interchange of civilities during 
which we discovered that our views were simi- 
lar, and he claimed me as a sister soul, he ex- 
plained that he and the friend who had intro- 
duced us were as one, and that therefore he 
was entirely at my disposal. I was there to com- 
mand. Feeling somewhat as a character in a 
fairy story must when the genii offers the gratifi- 
cation of one wish, and only one, I remembered 
my delight in the frescoes of Diego Rivera, and 
my desire to meet so remarkable a man. In learn- 
ing that he knew Senor Rivera, I asked for an 
introduction, and my wish was granted. 

That the greatest work in art today is being 
produced in Mexico, is scarcely a matter of opin- 
ion. It is great not only as art, but it has a social 
significance which art has not known since the 
early Italian Renaissance, when its inspiration was 
religious. In Mexico it derives its importance 
from the sociological convictions of the artists. 
The Indian is said to have been oppressed, kept 
ignorant, enslaved by his white conquerors. He 
must be enlightened, freed, this is the message of 
art in Mexico; a vivid message which inspires 
the magnificent design, the superb color of Diego 
Rivera, and many others. The doctrine of art 
for art’s sake receives but short shrift there, where 
the great national talent is for caricature, which 
was originally based on the word pictures of the 
Indians. So that to express ideas plastically is 
congenial to the Mexican genius. 

Unfortunately, Diego Rivera’s frescoes do not 
reproduce well, and he is at his best when he 
has a whole wall to cover, rather than in doing 
an easel picture. None who have not seen his 
murals can appraise his work. Like most men 
of genius, Diego Rivera has vast energy. He 
can work for twenty-four hours at a stretch, he 
can work in semi-darkness, he can work with a 
pistol stuck in his belt to protect himself from 
antagonistic and over-zealous art critics, he can 
do two things at once, as when I saw him in a 
business suit, balanced on a scaffolding, painting 
one of his most admired frescoes, while dictating 
an article on Mexican art to a lady perched on 
the other end of the shaky structure. 
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Many travelers in Mexico miss seeing Tepozot- 
lan because of its difficulty of access. From 
Mexico City one must take a leisurely and crowded 
train that dawdles to Teoloyucan, and there one 
gets into a springless camion with a lot of cheer- 
ful Indians, and is jiggled for ten miles through 
a pall of dust to the ancient village of Tepozotlan. 
The pueblo is 
but a shade of 
what it was when 
the Seminario de 
San Martin, 
founded in 1584, 
was the country 
retreat of the 
Jesuit Fathers. 
but the cathedral 
and monastery 
have lost but lit- 
tle of their splen- 
dor. 

My friend, an 
artist who had 
long lived in 
Mexico, said that 
I must by no 
means fail to see 
it, but she thought 
it hardly safe 
for two women 
to go alone, and 
it was not until 
a third, a_ pho- 
tographer, could 
join us that we 
went. 

As it was lunch- 
eon time when 
we reached our 
destination, we 
stopped at a 
small native gro- 
cery store to buy 
bread, cheese, 
fruit and a bottle 
of wine. By this 
time we were in 
a holiday mood, 
the clear air, the 
bright sun, the novelty of the scene had raised our 
spirits, and as we merrily emerged from the shop, 
the quart of wine slid to the ground, and was dis- 
tributed as a libation to the gods. Another was pro- 
cured, and we made our way to an Indian house, 
and asked permission of the owner to eat there, 
where we could buy coffee, and have chairs on 
which to sit. The middle-aged Indian woman was 
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all smiles and hospitality. She invited us into a 
charming patio, where we ate by a table in the 
shade, watching the flowers, and hearing the 
caged birds sing. What a sense of arrangement 
have the Indians! They and their possessions in- 
variably compose themselves into patterns, and 
one has a sensation, while in their surroundings, 
of being a part 
of a picture. 

It was in this 
cheerful mood 
that we wan- 
dered over the 
cathedral and 
monastery. There 
is nothing better 
of the kind in 
Mexico. There 
one may study 
the effect of In- 
dian workman- 
ship on Spanish 
architecture. The 
Churriguer- 
esque facade is 
of finely cut 
stone, and in an 
excellent state of 
preservation. The 
chapels are gild- 
ed, and painted 
in blue and red. 
The whole inex- 
pressibly rich 
and ornate, but 
yet so happily 
conceived, that 
one does _ not 
long for sim- 
plicity, that mod- 
ern bugbear. 

From the bel- 
fries, with their 
quaint assort- 
ment of bells 
could be seen the 
dry plains, and 
mauve hills; and 
in the numerous 
patios, oranges still ripened. I never see one of 
these religious retreats that I don’t think that their 
is much to be said for the monastic life for persons 
of a contemplative temperatment. A good place for 
writers and artists to dream of divinity, and put 
it into their work. 

As we emerged from the great pile of build- 
ings we had the good fortune to chance on the 
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Blessing of the Beasts, a ceremony which oc- 
curs once a year in a few parts of Mexico, and 
which I have not seen described in any book 
on that country. The Cathedral bells jangled, 
and Indians appeared from all quarters leading 
and carrying their animals. There were men 
conducting donkeys, with lambs riding in baskets 
on their backs; bulls came with roses twined 
around their horns, and goats with their adorable 
children. Women carrying newly washed pup- 
pies, and little girls bearing doves decorated 
with ribbons, or a pet duck with a pink bow 
under its chin. There were chickens with red 
ribbons around their legs and wings, and a young 
pig squealing. Then a priest arrived, dressed in 
his robes, and after reading a prayer. sprinkled 
the dear creatures with holy water. It is in the 
name of St. Anthony the Abbot that they are 
blessed, he whom the devils tempted in the wil- 
derness. Owing to the submissiveness of ani- 
mals to him, he is regarded as the Patron Saint 
of herdsmen.* As the ceremony proceeded the 
Indians chatted and joked among themselves, and 
the animals, temporarily so clean, were very 
good. 


My next expedition was to Amecameca. On 
its sacred hill there is a church surrounding 
a cave where once dwelt Fray Martin de Valencia, 
one of the first priests to reach Mexico. Thou- 
sands of devout Indians visited his grave here 
on Ash Wednesday, going up the road on their 
knees, by the shrines representing the Stations 
of the Cross. They also came to worship before 
the image of a black Christ of great antiquity, 
reclining in a glass case. The figure is said to 
have been made of corn pith, and to be very 
light. Each year it was carried in procession, 
and an impressive Passion Play enacted. 


IT opened my camera to take snapshots of 
some apparent manifestations of worship of Aztec 
gods but as I did so an Indian went by. When 
he saw me he stopped and muttered threateningly. 
A woman followed, she walked past, then re- 
turned. “What does she say?” I asked my 
friends. “She says that once a lady fell down the 
mountain here, and broke her neck.” Then the 
woman pointed at the camera, and coming nearer 
indicated its round shutter. “The evil eye!” she 
muttered, and passed on. I noticed that as we 
came to the small empty inn, some peons scowled 
at me. While we were eating our not very in- 


*St. Wendelin of Trier, whose feast is celebrated in the Dio- 
cese of Trier on October 22, is the patron saint of country 
people and herdsmen. No reference is found in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia to St. Anthony the Abbot as patron of herdsmen. 
—Ep. 
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viting repast the proprietor entered into con- 
versation with us. 

“The Senora has been taking pictures, I see. 
It is all right in the big cities like Mexico, but 
not in the country. It is better not to be too 
curious about the customs of the people. They 
are friendly, but it is better not to pry into ways 


that they had before the white man came to this 
land.” 


He was called away by an Indian maid who 
had been watching us furtively. We had a long 
wait at the station, Indians crowded in, sitting 
next to us on the benches. When the train 
finally arrived, and we rose to enter it, my 
camera was gone! 


ENGERT 


(Continued from page 335) 


of yesterday and I have been requested by my 
staff to thank you on their behalf for your gener- 
our words of praise. We had already felt amply 
rewarded by the fact that the Legation was saved 
but are very happy to know that our decisions— 
which had often to be made without being able 
to foresee all consequences—have met with your 
approval. 


“Permit me to refer here gratefully to your and 
the State Department’s foresight in endowing this 
Legation with a radio station of its own which 
prevented our complete isolation at a time of great 
crisis. I feel particularly indebted to the Navy 
personnel in Washington, Cavite and here who 
spared no effort to make our communications well 


‘nigh perfect and thus enabled the Division of Near 


Eastern Affairs of the Department of State to at- 
tend to our needs with such amazing promptness 
and with such telling effect. 


“But I cannot emphasize too much the fact that 
all our efforts would have been in vain if our na- 
tive guards and servants had not remained so loyal 
to us. Their devotion to the Legation and to us 
personally was touching and exemplary and two 
of their women received rangerous bullet wounds. 
I shall in the near future take the liberty of recom- 
mending that a certain number of them be accord 
ed small gratifications for their fidelity without 
which our position in the Legation would at once 
have become untenable. 


(Signed) “Cornetius Van H. EnceErT.” 
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The Grace Organizations in Foreign Trade 


W. R. Grace and Company, pareni of the 
Grace Line, as an organization has been closely 
associated with the shipping industry for nearly 
three quarters of a century. The “House” of 
Grace was founded by the late William R. Grace 
back in the days when the old square-rigged 
“Down Easters” were queens of the sea, when the 
route between our eastern and western seaboards 
extended down around Cape Horn. 

The latest Grace liners, the “Santa Rosa,” 
“Santa Paula,” “Santa Lucia” and “Santa Elena” 
were launched in 1932, during the one hundredth 
anniversary year of the birthday of William R. 
Grace. They constitute tributes to the memory 
of the man who during his lifetime took a lead- 
ing part in the development of trade between our 
eastern and western seaboards and South and Cen- 
tral America. 

William R. Grace was born in Queenstown, 
County Cork, Ireland, May 10, 1832. In the 
late "40s he accompanied his father to Peru. Be- 
lieving that this practically undeveloped part of 
the New World offered splendid opportunities to 
young men ready to enter business, young Wil- 
liam R. decided 
to remain in 
South America. 
Accordingly, in 
1850, at the age 
of eighteen, he 
accepted a posi- 
tion with John 
Bryce, a_ ship 
chandler in Cal- 
lao. 

Four years 
later, after en- 
tering the firm 
of John Bryce 
& Co., Mr. Grace 
was placed in 
charge of the 
firm’s branch 
in the Chincha 
Islands, which 
at that time 
were one of the 
centers of the 
guano trade. 

In 1860 Mr. 
Grace was back 
in Callao, Peru, 
in complete 
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charge of the Bryce business. Two years later, 
however, ill health forced him to return to the 
United States, where he opened an office. In 1868 
the firm became Bryce, Grace & Company—with 
William R. Grace managing the New York end of 
the business, and with his brother, Michael, in 
charge of the Peruvian operations. In the ’70s, 
upon the retirement of the Bryces, the Peruvian 
branch became Grace Bros. & Co.; and the head 
in New York, W. R. Grace & Co. 

In 1880 Mr. Grace became a candidate for 
mayor of New York City and was elected on the 
regular Democratic ticket. Four years after the 
expiration of his first term of office, he was again 
called to serve his city as mayor. 

During the lifetime of Mr. William R. Grace, 
the firm of W. R. Grace & Co. achieved among 
other things the reorganization of Peru’s national 
debt, the completion of the Oroya and other 
Peruvian Railways, and the construction of the 
first direct steamship line between New York and 
the West Coast of South America via the Straits 
of Magellan. 

The Grace Steamship Line began by char- 
tering sailing 
vessels for iso- 
lated transac- 
tions. In 1884 
Mr. Grace 
bought out the 
Fabbri & Chaun- 
cey Line and 
operated char- 
tered vessels 
until 1894, 
when four 
steamers were 
constructed for 
the company. 

Shortly after 
the death of 
William R. 
Grace, in 1904, 
his leadership 
and resonsibili- 
ties were as- 
sumed by his 
son, Joseph P. 
Grace — now 
chairman of the 
board of W. R. 
Grace & Co. — 
and the ex- 
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ecutives Mr. Grace had gathered about him. 

About eight years after the death of Mr. Grace, 

7 | officials of the Grace Steamship Line felt that, 

with the opening of the Panama Canal, there 

would be a need for dependable freight service 

between New York and Pacific Coast ports. Ac- 

cordingly the Atlantic and Pacific Steamship Com- 

NZ pany was formed and four ships were constructed, 

the “Santa Cruz,” “Santa Catalina,” “Santa 

Clara,” and “Santa Cecilia.” However, since the 

Panama Canal was not opened as soon as orig- 

inally planned, these vessels began plying in the 

A WORLD-WIDE intercoastal trade via the Straits of Magellan. 

The record for the run between New York and 

SELLING ORGANIZATION San Francisco via the Straits is held by the “Santa 
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Mail Steamship Company came into being. After 
it was taken over by the Grace management the 
Pacific Mail decided to resume trans-Pacific serv- 
ice with the “Venezuela,” “Colombia,” and “Ecua- 
dor.” When Shipping Board tonnage became 
available for the trans-Pacific service, these three 


i MONTG MER vessels were placed in the Panama service with 
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companies, and the Grace Line organized the 
Panama Mail Steamship Company to succeed the 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company in the Cali- 
fornia-Panama-New York service. 
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It was for this service between our eastern and 
western seaboards—covering New York, Havana, 
Colombia, (on the eastbound route), Panama, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and 
California—that the Grace Line in 1932 built its 
four crack liners, the Santas “Rosa,” “Paula,” 
“Lucia” and “Elena.” The “Santa Lucia” has 
‘now been placed in the New York-Valparaiso 
service, to supplement the first rate liners “Santa 
Maria,” “Santa Clara” and “Santa Barbara.” The 
Grace Line maintains eight vessels between New 


York and South America’s west coast, and three 
between New York and California via Colombia, 
Panama, Central America and Mexico. 


In addition to W. R. Grace & Co., and the 
Grace Steamship Line, other enterprises bearing 
the name of Grace are the Grace National Bank, 
and the Pan-American Grace Airways. The lat- 
ter serves the West Coast of South America from 
the Panama Canal to Valparaiso, Chile; the route 
across the Andes; and the east coast from Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, to Montevideo, Uruguay. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
IN LONDON 


The new United States Embassy in London will 
be in an apartment house, the first ever to be ac- 
commodated in this manner. 

Work will begin shortly on a seven-story build- 
ing in Grosvenor Square, and when it is com- 
pleted departments of the United States Govern- 
ment will occupy three floors. 

The United States will be only one of several 
tenants. but will have its own entrances, and the 
Embassy will be separate from the rest of the 
building. 

The site is at Grosvenor Street and Grosvenor 
Square, where the embassy is located now, and 
when the new building is completed early next 
year the American Consulate—in Cavendish 
Square—will move there. 

For the first time the headquarters of American 
Government branches in London, with the excep- 
tion of the residence of the ambassador in the 
former home of J. P. Morgan at Prince’s Gate, 
will be under one roof. 

At present these departments are scattered wide- 
ly over London, many miles apart.. 

Two American architects, John Russell Pipe 
and Rosario Candela, prepared the designs.— 


U.P. dispatch in The Washington Herald. 


* TO SERVE YOU BETTER * 


Two Old Established Firrms—Experts in 


Their Respective Line of Endeavor 
Will Cooperate 


SMITH’S TRANSFER G&G STORAGE CO. 
—To pack your goods for export—and 
store them if necessary. 


Wooden vans and cases—for your ship- 
ments — ‘‘Made to Measure’ — by 
“SMITH’S” at their own warehouses. 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO. OF MD., INC. 


—To ship your goods to any place 
abroad. 


“ANDREWS” base their plea for your 
business on fifty-one years of experi- 
ence with the largest clientele in 
America. 


Insurance placed as it should be 
placed to properly protect you. 


Smith’s Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
1313 U STREET, NORTHWEST WASHINGTON, D. C. 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


D. C. Andrews & Co. of Maryland, Inc. 


SO1 STEWART BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 


HEAD OFFICE BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


LONDON 


AGENTS IN EVERY PROMINENT CITY IN THE WORLD 


365 


USE 
YEKVILE — 
VIA _«? 
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, Courtesy Nat’l Aeronautic Magazine 


BEAUTIFUL illustration faultlessly reproduced requires a printing plate perfect in every 
detail. We submit this as an example of the skill and experience of our craftsmen. 


SOUTHERN ENGRAVING CO. WASHINGTON, D. 
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® BRITISH ISLES 


PAGANI’S RESTAURANT 
Great Portland Street, London, England 
Wortp Famous 
Five minutes’ walk from American Consulate General 


Patronized by American Foreign Service Officers 
for over 40 years. 
SPECIAL RATES TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Hotel de France et Choiseul 


239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendéme-Opéra-Champs Elysées 
Every Comfort -::- Large Interior Garden 
Special Rates to Foreign Service Officers 
Tel. address: Francheul, Paris. Demellette, Prop. 


® CHINA 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 


& HOTEL DE CRILLON 


OPPOSITE THE RACE COURSE 
IN THE HEART OF SHANGHAI 
The most modern hotel in the Orient— 
203 rooms and suites, all with bath. 
GRILL ROOM and SKY TERRACE on 14th Floor 
Cables: PARKHOTEL 


pb Place de la Concorde 
CATHAY HOTEL THE MET ROPOLE g (Opposite the American Embassy) 
250 Rooms and Suites 200 Rooms After having been the Headquarters of the American Expeditionary 
Amer. & European Plan American Plan Only Corps, now the Headquarters of the American Diplomatic Service. 
Cable Add.: Cathotel Cable Add.: Methotel 
A. E. GODON, Manager 
PARK HOTEL—SHANGHAI 


LE BOISSY D’ANGLAS 
TANTE LOUISE (Cordon Bleu Franc-Comtois) 
Does the Cooking Herself 


41, RUE BOISSY-D’ANGLAS (Near Madeleine) 


Near American Government Building, Paris 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP 

MRS. W. TORNROTH 
49 Nanking Road Shanghai 
Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 
Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags, 


Curios and THINGS CHINESE. 
Mail Orders a Specialty 


® CUBA 


WINES 
ED. KRESSMANN & CO. 
Bordeaux 


Would be glad to supply your needs of wines and spirits. All best 

known brands obtainable together with their finest Bordeaux wines and 

Armagnac brandies at the reduced prices of their special list for the 
Dipiomatic and Consular Services. 


® HUNGARY 
BACARDI HOTELS-OUNAPALOTA 
QUALITY SINCE 1862 A HUNGARIA 
E UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
SAISTIAGD OS CUBA t | ON THE CORSO FACING THE DANUBE 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


HENNESSY 


the name that made 
Cognac famous 


Hotel Palace-Ambassadeurs, Rome 
( OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY ) 
( Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats ) 

This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
the exclusive section of Rome, and near the Pincio Gardens. 
RENOWNED FOR ITS FINE CUISINE 
RESTAURANT :: AMERICAN BAR :: GRILL ROOM 


Cc. F ROTA—Gen. Manager 
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MERMAID 


(Continued from page 315) 


“I have proved conclusively to my own satisfaction by 
official documents and other data that the riches which 
arrived at Vigo in 1702 amounted to 126,370,000 pieces of 
eight equal to 27,493,609 pounds sterling, not counting 
merchandise also of great value. A small part of this, the 
property of the king, disembarked prior to the battle, 
amounted, according to royal decrees and official receipts, 
to 2,081,416 pounds sterling. The victors could not have 
taken more than a half million pounds sterling in gold and 
silver and certain enterprises which have since explored 
the bay have gathered perhaps 326,000 pounds sterling in 
precious metals. There is not the least doubt that the 
treasure which still remains in the bay contains at the 
very least 113,396,000 pieces of eight, the equal to 24,651,- 
323 pounds sterling. This would have been the value of 
the treasure some 200 years ago.” 


Enough of the tawdry gems and riches show- 
ered by capricious fortune on this queen of inland 
seas, so beauteously endowed by nature that she 
may with impunity, as some lovely Venus, dis- 
dainfully relegate such baubles to her jewel case. 
Martin Codex and his fellow troubadours and poets 
of subsequent times have for centuries sung of the 
enchanting precincts of this sublime expanse of 
placid waters, lying like a silver disc encircled, 
except for comparatively small openings on the 
ocean side, by noble, gently sloping hills, suggest- 
ing a choice bit of the seething Atlantic retired 
after turbulent service to an Arcadian paradise, 
here to “crown a youth of labor with an age of 
ease.” Vigo, a city of some 80,000 souls, the 
towns of Bayona, Redondela and Cangas and 
numerous bustling villages line the approximately 
twenty-six miles of shore which form the bay’s 
rim. 


While there are sufficient openings on the At- 
lantic side to permit the entry of the largest of 
ships, Nature even here jealous of the calm of 
these waters, has erected imposing rocky barriers 
in the Cies Islands, which loom up out of the 
sea like giant mastiffs guarding the entrance to 
the bay; they are the pillars of Hercules of this 
miniature Mare Nostrum. It was on their barren 
rocks that the Roman legions of Julius Caesar 
starved to death by blockade the last rebels of 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

Commanding a superb view of the neighboring 
valleys, hills, villages, roads, woodlands, and the 
bay, and immediately overlooking the city of 
Vigo, is the mount of the Castro, its summit 
crowned by an ancient fort. Surveying the sur- 
rounding territory and the bay from this eminence 
one is inclined to change the tense from past to 
present of Edward Gibbon’s immortal lines: “the 
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place and the object give ample scope for moral- 
izing on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his works.” 


Here to this bay and its shores came and passed 
the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Carthaginians, the 
Romans and the others. Here at the little town of 
Bayona to the south came the first of the ships 
of Christopher Columbus heralding the discovery 
of the New World; here prepared the Invincible 
Armada and here came Drake and Cobham and 
others breaking the sea power of old Spain. And 
at a later day here passed the Napoleonic armies in 
the Peninsular Campaign. At the extreme inland 
point of the bay the bridge of Sampayo at the 
village of Arcadia, which obviously took its name 
from the exquisitely beautiful environments, marks 
the place where Galician peasantry in 1809 de- 
feated the army of Marshall Ney. 


To climb to the top of the Castro on a clear 
moonlit night and view in silent awe the sleeping 
city, towns and villages below with their thousands 
of flickering lights is a sight that has delighted 
the souls of many. The calm waters of the bay 
multiply by reflection the myriad lights on the 
shore, moulding them into mirrored bars and 
streaks and shafts reaching deep down into the 
glassy black waters. Miles away on all sides may 
be seen the tiny street lamps of slumbering vil- 
lages, while on the opposite shores of the bay 
the illuminations of the town of Cangas and ad- 
jacent conglomerations, confined to the narrow 
strip along the convex shores, evoke the muse in 
the most phlegmatic and are appropriately styled 
by the natives “the diamond necklaces.” 

Even the inveterate traveller who from the 
Capitoline Hill or the Acropolis has been privi- 
leged to ruminate on the glories of the past and 
its contributions to the present; who has seen the 
dome of that menument of Shah Jehan’s love, 
the Taj Mahal, mirrored by the pale Indian moon 
in the silent waters of the Jumna; who at the 
break of dawn from Tiger Rock has viewed 
with a lump in his throat the Sun in his golden 
chariot drive through the portals of the East and 
paint in vivid red and gold the crests of Everest 
and her sister Himalayan heights; even such a 
man who has experienced this and more will find 
keen satisfying delight in this sublime moonlit 
scene from the Castro. 

“Nature is the exterior throne of Divine Mag- 
nificence” wrote Buffon, the French naturalist, 
and one of the immortals “Man who contemplates 
it, studies it, rises by degrees to the interior throne 
of the Almighty.” 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


~NEW YORK CITY 
La an. W. SERVICE OFFICERS are cordially invited to visit Rockefeller Center. 


Mr. Wallace Benjamin of our organization will be pleased to escort you through the 
development and explain the facilities of our Bonded Warehouse and Special Exhibition Act, 
which offer exceptional opportunities for foreign manufacturers contemplating the United 
States market. Dept. E; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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WHERE NEW YORK ENTERTAINS...AND 
IS ENTERTAINED 


The Waldorf-Astoria is known as New York's unofficial palace and 
residence of distinguished visitors. A brilliant social center and 
rendezvous, The Waldorf-Astoria ie at the same time a gracious 
home. The location on New York's favored residential thorough- 


fare is just a few blocks from shops, clubs, churches, and theatres. 


Special room rates to Members of American Foreign Service 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH + NEW YORK 
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